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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Chauncet Mitghell Depew was bom on Shakes- 
peare's birthdaj'^ April 23, 1834, at Peekskill, 
New York. The Immortal Bard, it appears, has 
written for April 23d, this in ''As You Like 
It:" 

''Gentle, never sohooled, and yet learned, full 
of noble device, of all sorts enohantingly 
beloved." 

The father of Mr. Depew was descended from 
a family of Huguenots, who settled in New 
Boohelle, New York, two hundred years ago, and 
have tilled the soil there ever since. The Mit- 
chell family of White Plains is one of the oldest 
in "Westchester County. Chauncey Depew's 
mother was Martha Mitchell. She was a grand- 
daughter of Eev. Josiah Sherman, a brother of 
Roger Sherman. From this man George Frisbie 
Hoar, William Maxwell Evarts and the Sherman 
brothers — John and William T. — were all de- 
scended. No quintet of American cousins has 
been quite so eminent as these. 

Isaac Depew, the father, was a man of wonder- 
ful wilL He was large and powerful. He owned 
sloops on the Hudson, country stores, farms and 
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what not^ very znach the same kind of a man as 
Commodore Yanderbilt. He ruled everything 
aboat him, and his wife ruled him — absolutely. 
Their home life was perfect. If there is anything 
in home influence and early training, why 
Ohauncey and his brothers and sisters derived 
great benefit therefrom. Mrs. Depew was a 
singularly susceptible woman, sensitive to every 
shade of opinion and sentiment, always in deli« 
cate health, full of tact, very graoious and kindly, 
a sweet, Christian woman. 

The love of the bo3' Chaunoey for his mother 
was most affectionate. He was like her in char- 
acter and disposition. 

As a schoolboy at the Peekskill Academy, he 
gave no special promise of becoming a great man. 
He was popular with his fellows, and was the life 
and soul of every social gathering of the young 
people, fond of dancing, a fine singer, lively and 
full of spirits. 

He entered Tale College after preparing at the 
Peekskill School and graduated with the class of 
'66. A classmate at Yale writes of him : 

''Depew stood conspicuous above all men of 
his time in college for the remarkable union of 
two sets of qualities, a purity of feeling and con- 
duct, a cleanness of soul and speech, and a large- 
ness and firmness of integrity and honor, which 
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are rarely seen united with a breadth of sym- 
pathy, a kindliness of heart and a generosity of 
good fellowship which drew the best men to him, 
while even the worst were not expelled by the 
ironclad abstinence through which they felt un- 
bounded kindness of heart. He never bent, 
never swerved, never showed any stain to the 
purest eye, yet was he the best fellow to all sorts 
of men, the quickest sympathizer and kindliest 
helper that any man could reveal himself to with- 
out reservation. The grave, good-humored 
kindliness of his strong, tender, homely face was 
prophetic of a life equal to any position the world 
could give." 

Upon his return to Peekskill he began the 
study of the law with the Hon. William Nelson, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1858. Although 
his father was a Democrat, young Depew adopted 
Bepublicanism as his standard, having been con- 
verted from his father's faith by a party of young 
Abolitionists at New Haven. 

In 1860 he was making Eepublican speeches 
in the vicinity of his home, and in 1861 and 
1862 he was elected and re-elected a member of 
the New York State Legislature, from the Third 
Westchester district. 

In the early summer of 1863 Mr. Depew en- 
listed in what was known as a thirty days' regi- 
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ment in the 'war of the Bebellion. His home 
vras in Peekskill then, and the local regiment of 
Putnam and Westchester counties was the Eight- 
eenth New York State Militia, which in 1861 
contributed one company to each of the Ninth, 
Seventeenth and Thirty-eighth regiments of 
volunteers. When Lee began his second inva- 
sion of the North, early in the summer of 1863, 
the ''Home Guards," as those militia regiments 
"were called which stayed at home, were sum- 
moned to service. In Peekskill the Eighteenth 
Militia soon left for the field. The adjutant of 
the Eighteenth was Chauncey Mitchell Depew. 
On June 18th the regiment was ordered to Har- 
risburg, and on July 3d, when the high tide of 
rebellion was turned back from Cemetery Eidge, 
the Eighteenth Militia crossed the Hudson. It 
was mustered into the United States service at 
Baltimore on the 8th, and served there and at 
Frederick. On August 13th the regiment was 
mustered out of the Federal service in New York. 

Ten years after his war service Mr. Depew 
entered the National Guard. From July 7, 1873, 
to December 17, 1881, when he was rendered 
supernumerary, he was judge advocate of the fifth 
division. National Guard, with the rank of 
colonel. 

In the autumn of 1863 he was elected Secretary 
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of State. In 1865 William H. Seward secured 
his appointment as minister to Japan, but Mr. 
Depew deolined. He says that the refusal to 
accept the Japan mission was the turning point 
in his life. To quote his own words: **I rea- 
soned in this way. If I go to Japan, my career 
must be a political one. As it is — I am about 
thirty years old — I have a fair practice, and a 
good acquaintance. Mr. Yanderbilt has offered 
me the attorneyship of the New York and Harlem 
Bailroad. It is a small corporation, but it may 
grow, and if it does, I will grow with it. If I 
want then to go to the Senate or get a mission 
when lam old, I can get it. So I made my deci- 
sion and I've ne^er regretted it." 

The elder Yanderbilt had said to him, when he 
entered the employ of the railroad in 1866 : 

'* You'd better come with us — there's no money 
in politics." 

The rise of Mr. Depew as a railroad man was 
remarkable. In 1869 he was the attorney of the 
New York Oentral and Hudson Biver Boad. 
Then he was elected a member of the Board of 
Directors, and in 1875 he became the general 
counsel of all the corporations which make up 
what is known as the Yanderbilt system. 

Mr. Depew has been in the past wrongly 
accused of being a railroad lobbyist at Albany. 
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As to this, I quote from the North American 
Beview: 

''He ^as a lobbyist at the time when yotes 
were won bj* wit and argument and influence, not 
bought with bribes of hard eash, paid through 
an accredited agent 'or oyer the poker table. 
Commodore Yanderbilt engaged him as counsel 
for the New York Central Railroad, at a salary 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a year — then the 
salary of the President of the United States — and 
he always acknowledged that Mr. Depew earned 
the money. He could not have earned it by cor- 
rupt, dishonest practices, for he has retained the 
confidence of the Yanderbilt family, and now has 
charge of their vast railroad interests. Had he 
been a lobby agent of the modem type. Commo- 
dore Yanderbilt would have used him, but never 
trusted him. The Yanderbilt connection, which 
has been made an objection to the nomination of 
Mr. Depew, is his clear certificate of integrity, 
fidelity and honor.'' 

As to his political career, while in the employ 
of the railroad, it might be stated that in 1870 
he was Commissioner of Emigration, in 1871 
Capitol Commissioner, and in 1877 and 1880 
Boundary Commissioner. In 1877 he was made 
a Begent of the State University. He with- 
drew from the Senatorial fight lor Senat<»r 
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Piatt's plaoe in 1881 on the fortieth ballot to 
break the deadlock. In 1884 the Bepublicans of 
the Legislature offered the Senatorship to Mr. 
Depew^ but he declined. 

He figured as a presidential candidate, contrary 
to his wishes, as a dark-horse in 1884 and again 
in 1888, and he was very conspicuous in the con- 
yention of 1892. He has expressed the doubt 
publicly that a railroad man could not command 
the votes of the West, and when one remembers 
that he left politics for the emoluments of a rail* 
road position, it is hardly supposable that he 
would relinquish a salary of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year to go back to politics at fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Depew was married in 1871 to Miss Hege- 
man, a most amiable lady, who did much to make 
the Depew home in New Xork City an ideal one. 
Their only child, Chauncey Mitchell Depew, Jr., 
was born in 1873. Mrs. Depew died in 1893, 
honored and beloved for her unobtrusive chari- 
ties. She was a most capable helpmeet of her 
husband, and a most sympathetic mother to his 
boy. 

It will be remembered by not a few persons, 
perhaps, that when Mr. Depew came back from 
Europe — in 1891 — he delivered a lecture on what 
he had seen abroad. Among other things he 
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said^ "I visited the tomb of Juliet^ for I bave 
Bometbing of that old sentiment in me yet," and 
turning^ be smiled at Mrs. Depew, who Tvas on 
tbe platform, and she kissed her band to him. 

In bis official capacity with the New York Cen- 
tral Bailroad, Dr. Pepew has for years been a 
very busy man, while personally he receives hun- 
dreds of letters daily, and bis invitations to din- 
ners numbers two score each week. For it must 
not be forgotten that as an after-dinner speaker 
be has won world-wide fame. At the table, Mr. 
A. C. Wheeler, thus pictures him : 

"The long double row of diners at the table 
taking off their napkins and settling themselves 
back in their chairs as Mr. Depew rises, and 
swinging his glasses in beamy preludium, looks 
down the line of expectant faces. The moment 
is his own. He is a picture of vital equilibrium 
and gracious self-possession. There is not a 
morbid fiber in him. He represents the normal, 
conservative optimism of the American people. 

'*1 find," says the same writer, "an overflow- 
ing admiration for his protean geniality, bis 
graceful fluency, his ineradicable good humor, 
bis matchless after-dinner oratory, and his 
inimitable stories. He talks on all occasions 
and on all themes, save one. The facile judg- 
ment, tbe excursive humor, tbe alert xnemory for 
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little anecdotal illuBtrations, the beaming con- 
Benratism^ the voluble bonhomie, the pacifying 
optimism, arrest my attention like a gliding 
stream broken here and there into sparkling 
rills and flecked with the colors of sky and foli- 
age. I fail to find anywhere the faintest cry that 
comes from a heart that has suffered, or that 
goes sharply to the heart that can sympathize. 
The comfortableness of it all is unique. The 
orator is too securely satisfied with the system of 
the universe to sound any alarms, and his own 
system is too healthy to admit of any pangs 
whatever. So we give up looking for any mys- 
terious depths or sunlit heights from which issues 
a trumpet call. Mr. Depew's responsibility to 
God and man is an assured condition, and is 
never by any imputation disavowed, but it is 
often garlanded out of sight by the complaisance 
of the raconteur." 

In the language of General Husted : ^'Chaun- 
cey has a big heart, and a big brain and a 
big conscience. He had them when he was a 
boy, and he has them now, as big as ever." 

W. M. 0. 



ORATORS AND ORATORY. 
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OBATORS AND ORATORY. 

Chaunoet M. Depew is a modem master of 
oratory. No man in America, and probably no 
man in the world, makes as many public speeches 
as Mr. Depew. It is as easy for him to make a 
speech as it is to carry on an ordinary conversa- 
tion. Personally he is a most agreeable man 
while mentally he is a giant. He is a rapid 
worker and a rapid thinker. He is nothing if 
not original. What he 8a.vs is his own. 

No gift perhaps is so rare as orator3% Greece 
boasts only of Demosthenes. Roman oratory is 
upheld by Cicero alone. Later came Peter the 
Hermit and Luther, and still later the great 
Mirabeau of France. 

Two things are absolutely necessary to the 
public speaker; the first is the art to conceal art, 
and the second is that he should throw a suitable 
warmth and vigor into the delivery of his words. 

''A fine speech is a fine thing, '* said O'Con- 
nell, "but the verdict is the thing. This is a 
maxim which will be found lying at the root of 
every reputation made by an orator. People will 
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always judge by effect and not by temporary 
sensationa. 

Nothing stands an orator in better stead than 
wit. Canning was dreaded for his polished 
irony. It was said that Fitt/*ooald dispose of 
an adversary by a sentence or a single phrase, 
or, without stepping aside, get rid of him in a 
parenthesis.'^ The wit of Curran and O'Oonnell 
was so inexhaustible that sufficient of it is 
recorded to alone make a yolume. Lord North 
appeased even his most violent opponents by his 
homely but keen wit. 

Wit stands an orator frequently in good stead, 
when but for it he would break down. Curran, 
for instance, struggling for an illustration of his 
client's innocence, got to ''It's as clear as — as-— 
(at that moment the sun shone into the court) 
clear as yonder sunbeam that now bursts upon us 
with its splendid coruscations." 

The somewhat celebrated passage in Patrick 
Henry's speech against the stamp act in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses is, perhaps, unexampled 
as an instance of self-possession. As he uttered 
the words: "Csesar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the Third — " 
the cry of "Treason I" was heard from the chair- 
man, and "Treason I treason 1" was echoed from 
every part of the house. But Henry continued 
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with the firmest emphasis: *^may profit by their 
example. If this be treason, make the most of 
it." 

Coleridge, daring one of his democratic lec- 
tures at Bristol, made a very neat retort to some 
expressions of disapproval: ''I am not at all sur- 
prised that, when the red-hot prejudices of aris- 
tocrats are suddenly plunged into the cool 
element of reason, they should go off with a 
hiss." 

The 'majority of celebrated orators have been 
aided by the possession of a good Toicew 
Webster's voice, on one occasion, had such an 
effect that one of his listeners felt, all the night 
afterward, as if a heavy cannonade had been 
resounding in his ears. Mr. Gladstone's voice 
had the music and the resonance of a silver 
trumpet. 

There is much in preparation. Demosthenes, 
who could speak extemporaneously, bestowed so 
much pains on the preparation of his public dis- 
courses that his enemies declared they smelt of 
the lamp. Lord Chesterfield translated much 
from French into English, and from English into 
French. Lord Chatham turned and returned the 
pages of Demosthenes into English ; and, to per- 
fect his use of language, read Bailey's Dictionary 
twice over, and articulated before a glass. Will- 
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iam Pitty his aon, translated for years aloud to 
himself and to his tutor. By his father's advioe 
he read and reread Barrow's sermons to secure 
copiousness of language; and the finest parts of 
Shakespeare he learned by heart. Erskine was so 
familiar with Shakespeare that it was said he 
could have conyersed in Shakespearean phrases. 
Bossuet almost knew the ''Iliad" and ''Odyssey" 
by heart. Lord Mansfield turned every one of 
Cicero's orations into English a second time; 
and, like Ohatham^ practiced articulation .before 
a glass* 
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DB. DEPEW ON ORATOBT. 

OsATOBT is both a natural gift and an acquired 
art — a combination moreover of gift and art. 
The views of Dr. Depew upon the subject of 
public speaking and the training therefor, v^ill 
doubtless be read vriih more than ordinary 
interest. 

Once asked for his ideas upon oratory and ora- 
toTS, Dr. Depew said : ^'Can any man Mrith a good 
voice and the requisite intelligence become a 
successful public speaker? I answer, no. He 
must have a special gift. He may be a brilliant 
writer and have a fine voice and an excellent 
memory, and yet be unable to put things in a 
way to hold and interest an audience. 

^'In talking with people who make good 
speeches I find that the majority of them prepare 
their speeches very slowly. They take from 
three days to a week in making up each speech. 
In fact, I have known some of the most eminent 
men to take two and three months to prepare an 
oration. 

'^As a rule, when I am to speak in the evening 
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I prepare my speech after leaying my o£Soe^ which 
is anywhere from four to six o'clock. I make no 
notes except mental ones. 

''Of course, making up speeches under such 
circumstances inTolyes an immense concentration 
of thought and a great mental strain. It also 
puts a man's reputation in peril every time he 
does it, because he has no time to consider or 
criticise his own effort. A leyel-headed orator 
is the sharpest and most merciless critic of his 
own thoughts and expressions if he has time to 
examine them. But it must be taken into con- 
sideration that in making a speech on short 
notice a man has virtually by reading, experience 
and thinking been preparing it all his life. No 
man could make speeches out of an empty head. 
Extemporaneous talk is the ability to concen- 
trate at a moment's notice all that has occurred 
to the speaker in a lifetime on the subject he is 
to handle. Having made a study of the methods 
of most of the great orators I find that very few 
have ever permitted themselves to speak unless 
they had time to carefully prepare, revise and 
commit to memory their speeches. 

"William H. Seward, who was the most fin- 
ished and eloquent speaker of his period, told 
me that he never allowed himself to make a public 
address unless he had written it out and com- 
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mitted it to memory. One reading^ however, 
fastened it in his mind. I have no verbal 
memory myself, and I must either speak without 
notes or read m^" speech. 

''Boscoe Conkling had a remarkable memory. 
When he made his great speech, occupying four 
hours, in New York during the Qarfield cam- 
paign, he neither interpolated nor omitted a 
word in the entire speech. Edward Everett and 
the old Boston school of orators first elaborately 
prepared their speeches and committed them to 
memory. Then they practiced not only the 
enunciation but the gesticulation before a look- 
ing glass, so that to the audience the speech was 
not alone a finished literary production, but the 
delivery was an admirable piece of acting. A 
local flavor and an extemporaneous appearance 
were famished by the interpolation of an ac- 
count, also carefully rehearsed, of some recent 
incident at the place where the speech was de- 
livered. This method of preparation made the 
speech of that period the classic of the school- 
book. 

''The man who attempts to deliver a speech of 
a historical, commemorative or national character 
should carefully prepare it in variety of sub- 
jects, and on occasions of widely diversified im- 
portance should acquire the habit of being able 
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to draw at will and on short notice upon his 
entire knowledge of the subject in hand or else 
he should abandon that branch of intellectual 
activity. 

''A good deal of chaff and ridicule is cast upqn 
the after-dinner orator, and the question is more 
or less playfully discussed whether the speaker 
talks best before or after dinner or without any 
dinner. The dinner is in no sense any part of 
the intellectual exercise of the speaker, except if 
he takes too much it will clog the mind. But 
the after-dinner platform is now the only one in 
this country that allows free and unrestrained 
discussion of every character which interests the 
State, the church, and society. 

''At the political anniversary banquets the 
politics for the year are formulated. At the 
commercial banquets the merchants give expres- 
sion to the condition of trade. At the various 
college reunion dinners the subject of education 
is brought before the whole country. In the 
great cities the clergymen of different congrega- 
tions have monthly dinners in the interest of 
church work. The after-dinner orator may, 
under cover of the special privileges and the hos- 
pitalities of the occasion, and with a slight infu- 
sion of humor as a sugar coat, speak his mind 
and ventilate his views and utter critcisms, and 
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generally administer the truth in large doses as 
he would be permitted to do nowhere else. With 
an American audience no speech sticks unless 
there is some humor in it. With an English 
audience humor creates a suspicion that the 
speaker may be chaffing or insincere. 

''My first speech was delivered at a political 
meeting in Feekskill, N. Y., my native place, a 
week after I had graduated from Yale. I had 
become a Bepublican on the slavery question at 
Yale. My father and his brothers and their en- 
tire families were Democrats. The change in one 
member of a family so pronounced and active in 
their political affiliations created great excite- 
ment in the town and led my hard-hearted Dutch 
father to say^ ''If you have a promising son of 
whose future you expect to be proud and you 

want to make a d d fool of him send him to 

a Yankee college." George William Curtis was 
announced to speak at this meeting, but he failed 
to arrive. I was called out simply to give pub- 
licity to the fact that a convert had been made in 
our family. To my own surprise, and every- 
body else's, I spoke for an hour and a half. 

"The man who eats much or drinks much can- 
not make a good speech. The old-time orator 
neither ate nor drank for hours before speaking. 
When Henry Ward Beecher was going to speak 
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in the eyening he generally took a glass oi milk 
and a piece of bread about five o'clock. When I 
speak at a banquet I eat the same as if I were at 
home, but I am careful about the wine. I drink 
only champagne, and not much of that. The 
story that Daniel Webster could only make a 
good speech when full of brandy, and which is 
uniTcrsally believed, has sent thousands of young 
lawyers and clergymen to drunkards' graves. 
Very hard drinkers, after a time, can do nothing 
at all except under the influence of stimulants; 
but unless a man is a confirmed drunkard the 
more liquor he takes the muddier his thoughts. 
''My funny stories are made up from incidents 
in my everyday life, with a change of characters 
and an invention of dialogue to fit whatever they 
are intended to illustrate." 



PEEKSKILL. 
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THE FAMOUS TOWN OP PEEKSKILL. 

FoBTT miles above New York, in a picturesque 
portion of the Highlands of the Hudson, lies the 
village of Feekskill, made famous not only for its 
historical associations, but as the birthplace of 
Ghauncey M. Depew. A major part of Mr. 
Depew's stories have been located in Peekskill, 
and the village is as well and favorably known in 
London and Paris as in New York or Albany. 

When the Mohegan Indians inhabited the 
vicinity they called it Sachus, and such it was 
until 1730, when Jan Peek, a hardy Dutch 
navigator, sailed up the Hudson Biver and set- 
tled on the banks of a creek which he at first 
called Peek's Creek. Afterward it was given the 
name of Peek's kill. At the time of the Bevolu- 
tion Peekskill had grown into a thriving village. 
In 1780 General Putnam was quartered there 
with a detachment of the American army. 

The Peekskill of to-day is a thriving town of 
ten thousand inhabitants. It has several large 
manufactories and many handsome residences. 
Among the finest houses is the former summer 
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residence of Bey. Henry Ward Beecher^ which 
is a stately building surrounded by well-kept 
grounds. The scenery about Peekskill is un- 
usually beautiful. There are few places on the 
American continent where there are a greater 
Tariety of pleasant drives. In every direction the 
roads lead over hills or through ralleys, where 
broad and beautiful views alternate with wild and 
romantic vales with their rock-bound streams. 
From the village at a point on the hill just above 
the railway station, is a beautiful view of the 
bay, with Dunderberg a mile and a half across 
the river, which at this point forces its way 
through the Highlands. 

Every hill in the vicinity is replete with Bevo- 
lutionary memories, and many are the exciting 
and important events that took place there during 
the struggle for America's independence. 
Across the river, a little way below Peekskill, is 
Stony Point, so famed for the daring exploits of 
''Mad Anthony Wayne" in capturing it from the 
British. Four or five miles up the river, and 
opposite the towering rocks of Anthony's Nose, 
may still be seen faint outlines of the earthworks 
of Forts Montgomery and Clinton, 



AFTER DINNER STORIES. 
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DR, DEPEW AS A STORY-TELLEB. 

INTBODXJOTION. 

Thb doctor is pretty generally conceded to be 
among the best^ if not the best raconteur of these 
days. Story-telling is largely a question of man- 
ner rather than matter. The best joke badly de- 
livered falls heavily^ whereas the two best things 
I ever heard owed everything and created a last- 
ing reputation for their owner^ or were entirely 
in consequence of his extraordinary rendition. 
It was largely a dialogue between two diametri- 
cally opposite types of character. The narrator's 
gradation of tones^ accent^ with the dash of 
acting^ was far beyond the average reproducer^ 
who generally referred to the story with **Ah — 
wait till you hear so-and-so tell it." The indi- 
vidual in question owed many a dinner in com- 
pany with high and mighty ones to a promise to 
give his celebrated story with the dessert. 

How easy it is to ruin a good quidlet is exem- 
plied by a wit who was dining at the house of an 
eminent lexicographer on the road to Turnham 
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Green near Putney (now a suburb of London), 
The servants brought the wag a dish of peas 
which were old and brown in color instead of 
being fresh and yerdant. 

''You ought to send these peas to Putney^ 
mine host.'' 

''Why?" asked the head of the table, much 
surprised. 

"Because that's the way to turn 'em green." 

This struck the dinner-giver as being so good 
that he craved and obtained permission to use it 
as his own ; gave a dinner on purpose to get the 
joke off, duly providing the brown peas — which 
he found much more difficult to procure than 
fresh ones as he happened to want them. The 
servant was even rehearsed. A dictionary, how- 
ever, develops the fact that though a road and 
a way may both lead to the same place, they do 
not mean the same thing though constantly mis- 
used one for the other. When, therefore, the 
philologist was asked why the peas were to be 
taken to Putney he lost his laugh by replying : 

"Because that's the road" (the correct word 
it will be perceived) "to Turnham Green." 

In the following collection of "idle Depew 
conceits" it must be remembered that they were 
never meant for the glacial setting of cold type. 
Still in publishing them I am serving humanity 
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for these stories of the doctor's being in type, 
he will hardly be able to use them in the future. 
In forcing him to invent or discover another 
mine of humor surely I am ministering to the 
cachination of the rising generation. 

W. M. C. 
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THE HOT WEATHER JOEE. 

It is frightfully warm in some parts of Ari- 
zona. One of Uncle Sam's soldiers died not 
long ago at Fort Tuma and in a few days after- 
ward came back after his blankets. 



GOD BLESS OUR HOME. 

I am reminded of that good man up in Peek- 
skill, who, when the jury began to inquire how 
he murdered his wife, found that it was with the 
frame of a picture which hung above their bed, 
on which was worked in worsted, "Ood bless our 
home."" 



THE TOTAL ABSTAINER. 

A temperance lecturer was caught by a disciple 
after he retired, taking a hot whiskey punch. 
Said his shocked follower : 
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''I thought you were a total abstainer?" 
''So I am/' said the lecturer, ''but not a 
bigoted one." 



THE SLEEPING-CAK BERTH. 

I left Milan at 10 o'clock in the morning^ rode 
all day until 8 o'clock in the evening, got my 
dinner and took a sleeping car at Frankfort^ hav- 
ing got a berth away from a man who had tele- 
graphed for it three days before. • . • The 
conductor lost the telegram. 



THE MOTHER-IN-LAW JOKE. 

A young and newly-married friend wrote me 
for a railway pass for his mother-in-law in order 
that she might visit the happy pair. He also 
wanted a return ticket. I made out the return 
part of the pass good for three days only. It 
had to be used on the third day. There was no 
help for it. 
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THE NEGLECTFUL CLEBGTMAN. 

The deacons of a New England church were 
discussing the merits of their Respective minis- 
ters. After many had spoken one old elder 
said: 

''Wa'all, our minister gives so much attention 
to his farm and orchard, that we get pretty poor 
sermons; but he is mighty moyin' in prayer in 
caterpillar and canker worm time.'' 



THE TARIFF. 

A good brother in the close meeting of a 
Methodist church in a Fenns^'lvania town, when 
the experiences had all been told, and the prayers 
grew feeble, remarked : 

''Mj" brethren, as the regular exercises to-night 
seem to halt a little, I will improve the time by 
making a few observations on the tariff.'* 



A QUIET LIFE. 

There is an old friend of mine at Feekskill 
who, after courting the same woman for forty 
years^ married her. I said to him : '' Josephus, 
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why did you not marry her before or why did 
you marry her now?*' 

"Well" he said, ''I married her now beoause 
our conversation gave out, and I wanted a quiet 
life." 



•'S. Y. L." 

A bereaved gentleman who had lost his inti- 
mate friend, went to the florist and ordered a pil- 
low of flowers, and he wanted put in it, in red 
flowers the letters '"S. T. L." The florist, most 
curious, said: 

**My friend, will you please tell me what *S. 
T. L.' stand for?'* 

"Oh, certainly, my dear sir — *See Tou Later. * ** 



THE SURPLUS. 

A statesman of the Grand Central. Depot yard, 
leaning against a switch the next morning after 
election, said to his companion : 

"Moike, what do you think did it?'* 

"Well," said he, "Pat, it strikes me that it 
was Mills's Bill." 

"Oh," said Pat, "you are wrong; it was the 
surplus." 
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''Well" said Mike, "if it was the surplus, why 
the divil didn't old Gieyeland take the surplus 
and pay Mills's Bill?" 



THE ANNUAL JOKE. 

Speaking at a St. Andrew's Society dinner, I 
remarked that if my jokes were not always appre- 
ciated immediately by the Scotsmen, by the time 
the next yearly dinner came round they had 
always seen the point. *'I don't think that's a 
very funny thing to say," growled a handsome 
old Scot, who was sitting beside me. 

**0h," said I, ''that's all right. You'll see 
the fun in it a year from now." 



THE POSTPONEMENT. 

There are certain portions of Vermont where 
the only recreation and pleasure of the inhabit- 
ants is the attendance upon funerals. A friend 
of mine once went to one of these gatherings. 
After the preacher had concluded, he was startled 
by the undertaker, who got up and announced : 

"Friends will be patient; the exercises are 
briefly postponed because the corpse has been 
inifllaid." 
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NO ICE IN THE KEPRIGERATOE. 

Chicago claims that Lake Michigan is her 
refrigerator and her reservoir. While gasping 
for breath one midnight in the great Lake City, 
with my pajamas hanging on the bedpost, I re- 
marked to my Chicago friend : 

"What is the matter with the refrigerator?" 
He said : 

''In every well-regulated household there are 
occasions when the hired man neglects to put the 
ice in the box/' 



THE BBIDE AND THE BUTTEB. 

A friend of mine» stopping recently at a Wash- 
ington hotels sat beside a bride who had been a 
widowy and on her first wedding journey had 
stayed at the same inn. 

She said: ''John^ pass me the butter." 

The bridegroom indignantly replied: ''My 
name is not John^ it is Charles." 

She said: "Excuse my mistake^ Charles/' and 
then, tasting the butter, said reflectively^ "but 
it is the same butter." 
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THE VETERAN OP BULL RUN. 

One day, not long ago^ I met a soldier who 
had been wounded in the face. He was a Union 
man, and I asked him in which battle he had 
been injured. 

''In the last battle of Bull Run, sir/' he 
replied. 

''But how could you get hit in the face at 
Bull Run?" Tasked. 

"Well, sir/' said the man, half*apologetically, 
"after I had run a mile or two I got careless 
and looked back." 



ASTONISHMENT. 

When I found that I was to respond to a toast, 
my astonishment was as intense as that which 
was expressed by the telegraph operator when 
she read a certain message under these circum- 
stances : A man received an order in the morning 
to get up a panel and have a motto painted in it 
for Christmas. He was so busy all day that he 
forgot the details, and telegraphed to his wife for 
them. The answer came back to him: "Unto us 
this day a child was born, nine feet long and 
three feet wide." 
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THE WIDOW. 

While in Peekskill^ I went to call on two old 
friends^ a widow and maiden lady. 

Said the widow : 

"Well, I married when I was quite young. 
My husband died and I had him cremated. In 
about two years I married again ; he died and I 
had him cremated. I married a third time and 
lived to cremate him.'' 

''Ah/' answered the maiden lady, ''wonderful 
are the ways of Providence. Here I've lived all 
these years and never have been able to get mar- 
ried to one man, and you've had husbands to 
bum.** 



THE POST-MOBTEM. 

There is a friend of mine living in Peekskill 
who had all the ills jQesh was heir to, and be took 
pills and powders and powders and pills without 
result. So he called in my old family doctor. 
Dr. Bassett. The doctor looked at his tongue, 
lifted up his eyelids and looked at his eyes, and 
shook his head. 

"How do you diagnose my case, doctor?** 
anxiously inquired the patient. 
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"Well," said the doctor slowly. "I can*t 
tell exactly what's the matter with you^ but the 
post-mortem will show.*' 



LEGAL LATIN. 

Once I was down in New England at a railroad 
meeting where I was called to pass npon a legal 
question. There was present an eminent repre- 
sentative of a western railroad of the Colorado 
species. 

I do not refer to the potato bug or to the 
Oolorado beetle. I mentioned to him that the 
thing he intended to do was uUra vires, upon 
which he turned to another railroad man and 
said : ''I would like to know what Depew meant 
about the ulterior virus. We thought it was of 
the smallpox species." 



ROMEO AND JULIET. 

While abroad I went to the tomb of Juliet. I 
have some of that sentiment in me yet. The 
tomb was empty, but there are ten thousand 
visiting cards pinned all over it, mainly from 
young ladies and young gentlemen who have 
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wept over the sorrows of Romeo and Juliet. I 
then went to look at the balcony^ to see if I could 
have equaled Borneo's feat in my prime^ and I 
came to the conclusion when I surveyed that bal- 
cony^ at least forty feet from the ground, that if 
Bomeo had lived until to-day the highest honors 
of Yale and Harvard would have been his. 



A KIND PBOVIDENOE. 

One day I held a conversation with old John^ 
the farmer. 

"Well, Uncle John/' I said, "how are things?" 

"Bad enough, Chaunoey, bad enough, "replied 
the old man. 

"But," said I, "things look prosperous here- 
abouts." 

"Yes," said John, "they do, for dang it all. 
Providence has interfered; but we oan*t expect 
Providence to interfere every year. After all, 
we must have whisky for comfort and the grave 
for rest." 



CHEEK AND CIBCUMSTANOE. 

A college friend of mine, translated from the 
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law to railroading, rescued a bankrupt corpora- 
tion from ruin and placed it upon a prosperous 
basis, and then administered its affairs with con- 
summate ability. When he returned, many 
years afterwards, to his country home and sat as 
of old upon the nail keg: of the corner grocery, 
the wise men of the neighborhood gathered about 
him, and one said : 

"Is it true that you are getting a salary of 
more than ten thousand dollars a year?'' 

My friend paid it was true. 

*'Well," said the local oracle, "that shows 
what cheek and circumstance will do for a man." 



THE AMERICAN SAVAGK 

At the time of the craze for Kingsley's works 
I was in England, on the coast where the plot of 
one of his great novels is laid. A sfcately hall of 
Norman ancestry; a grande dame presiding 
grandly at the most hospitable of boards; and a 
guest remarking upon the beauty of the situation 
and the invigorating breezes from the sea, the 
grande dame said: 

"Yes, all that is true and makes this place 
attractive beyond almost any other. It has. 
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however^ one drawback. When alone at night 
we cannot help thinking that only the Atlantic 
Ocean separates us from the dreadful American 
savages. "' 



THE WRECKER. 

In one of the New England schools a wrecker's 
son was a pupil. One day a Yankee professor 
came to the school and told the scholars how to 
resuscitate a drowning man; First, do this and 
that and then that, and the man is saved. 

"Father," said the boy, after school, "you 
must have seen a good many drowning men, how 
do you save them?" 

"Yes, I've seen mor'n a hundred of 'em," said 
the wrecker. 

"What's the first thing you do, father?" 

"Well, the first thing I do is to go through 
their clothes." 



A MELANCHOLY PLEASURE. 

In an Irish city, as I was passing along the 
street, I saw on the lintel of a door the emblems 
of mourning. There came out two solemn look- 
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ing persons whom I judged from their oonTersa- 
tion to be the doctor and his assistant. They 
walked along seeming to feel very bad over the 
misfortune that had befallen the family or the 
falling off of their revenues, but when they 
reached the opposite comer of the street, they 
turned, and one said to the other: 

"Mr. OTlyn, we did the best we could." 
''Yes/' says he, "Mr. O'Brien, and it was a 
melancholy pleasure." 



HOW TO LIVE POREVEB. 

It was at the station of Bin gen on the Rhine. 
I said to the station master, "Why is your train 
a half-hour late?" The station master said: 

"I don't know." 

"Well, "I said to him, "I am the president of 
the New York Central Railroad, and if you were 
a station master at Peekskill, on our line I would 
discharge you in twenty minutes if you did not 
know why the train was a half-hour late." 

"Veil," said the station master, "I dell you 
vat is de matter mit your railroad men over dere ; 
you are always going chook, chook, chook; over 
here ve let dings take care of demselves and ve 
live forever," 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY, 

Demand and supply don't always govern 
prices. Business tact bometimes governs them. 
The other day I stepped up to a German butcher, 
and, out of curiosity, asked, ^'What's the price of 
sausages?" 

'^Dwenty cents a pount," he said. 

'^You asked twenty-five this morning," I re- 
minded him. 

^'Ya, dat was ven I had some. Now I ain't 
got some I sells him for dwenty cents. Dot 
makes me a reputation for selling cheap, und I 
don't lose noddings." 

You see, I didn't want any sausages and the 
man didn't have any; no demand, no supply; 
yet the price of sausages went down. 



THE EEMINDER. 

They tell the story of a Senator being shaved 
by an aged colored barber at the Arlington Hotel 
in Washington, and remarking to him, "Uncle, 
you must have had among your customers many 
of my distinguished predecessors in the Senate 
— many of the men now dead who have occupied 
the place I now fill." 
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"Yes, Bah/' saii che barber, ''I'se kno\fn 
most all of dezn By de way. Senator, you 
remind me of Daniel Webster.'' 

The Rratified statesman raised himself in his 
chair and placed his hand upon his forehead. 
"Is it my brow?" 

"No, boss," said the barber, "it is you 
breath." 



THE IRISH SOLDIER. 

A strange man called on me and wanted a rail- 
road pass to Oklahoma — and back again. He 
wanted to get a divorce. He said he was an 
Irishman, had been at one time in the British 
army, and had been in Jameson's raid in the 
Transvaal. 

"What," said I, ''an Irishman?" 

"Tis, Misther Depew,"he answered "but sure 
we were fighting the Dutch." 

"And did you do any fighting?" 

"Well, sur, to tell you the truth, I had enough 
of that with the ould woman. We only made 
believe we were fighting, and when I got back, 
she wint away, and I never saw her until about 
a year ago," 



fi- 
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THE EIGHT-DAT CLOCK. 

In the Berkshire hills there was a funeral, and 
as they gathered in the little parlor, there came 
the typical New England female, who mingles 
curiosity with her sympathy. As she glanced 
around the darkened room she said to the be- 
reaved widow : 

"When did you get that nejv eight-day clock?** 
"We ain't got no new eight-day clock," was 
the reply. 

"Tou ain't? What's that in the corner there?'* 
"Why, no, that's not an eight-day clock; 
that's the deceased; we stood him on end to 
make room for the mourners." 



EXPERIENCE, 

I presided at a New York State political con- 
vention some years ago and in describing the 
political Bourbons who learned nothing and 
whom experience taught nothing, I said they 
reminded me of a small boy of Peekskill whom I 
met wandering among the children's graves in 
the churchyard eating green apples and singing, 
"Nearer, My God, to Thee." I heard of a dele- 
gate at that convention who was at the funeral of 
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his wife a year or so afterward, and who, when 
the minister gave out that hymn, had the uproari- 
ous scene at the convention suddenly burst upon 
him and broke out into a laugh. I have been 
told that my life would be sacrificed if I ever 
entered his town. 



THE FREIGHT TRAIN JOKE. 

At a private dinner in England I told the Yery 
best story I could think of. It was greeted with 
a little laughter. Next day I met my host on 
the Strand. He advanced to me, smiling, began 
to laugh as he grasped my hand, and said : 

"Do you know, Depew, that was a capital thing 
you got off last night — capital ? And do 3 ou know I 
have just this minute been thinking what a capi- 
tal thing it was? The point of the joke has just 
come to me." 

I said, "Why, it must have traveled to you on 
a freight train." 

"My dear Mr. Depew, I assure you I haven't 
seen any freight train. I assure you I haven't, 
•pon honor." 
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THE EELS AND THE WIDOW. 

The wife of a fisherman was approached one 
day by his fellow workers with a statement that 
her husband had been drowned. Her grief was 
inconsolable, and her despair was heard through 
the whole village. She went into convulsions. 
Next day they came to her again with the some- 
what alleviating announcement that the body had 
been found. "But," they said, "it's condition 
is dreadful." 

"Weil," she said, "tell me the worst." 

"Well," said they, "madam, he is covered 
with eels." 

"Covered with eels?" 

"Yes, madam; we hated to tell you, but it is 
true. He is covered with eels." 

"Well," said the widow, drying her tears, 
"set him again. " 



THE LYING FISHERMAN. 

Three anglers seeking trout stopped, at a farm- 
house, and at sunrise next day each started to 
fish a separate brook. When evening came, two 
returned with but half a dozen fingerlings. By 
and by the third appeared, and his companions 
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saw that his face was woebegone looking. 
"What luck?" they asked. 

''Not a nibble all day/' he dejectedly re- 
plied, as he dropped his creel on the porch. It 
stopped with a thud that told his fellows that 
the creel held something. One opened the 
wicker trap. Its mouth was stuffed with damp 
green moss, and when the herbage was plucked 
away they saw fifteen trout, the smallest of which 
would have weighed half a pound. So it was 
clear that, fish or no fish, the thorough going 
angler must lie. 



FOLLOWING THE HEAESE. 

I was a bearer at a funeral in Peekskill. The 
procession to the cemetery, which is three miles 
out of town, had been moving in the usual 
orderly and proper way, when suddenly we were 
surprised at the accelerated motion of the car- 
riage. Pretty soon it came near upsetting. 
Looking out we found that we had run through 
the bars into a plowed field, and were going 
furiously across it, making for a ditch. The 
driver, meanwhile, was standing up and plying 
the whip with both hands. I cried: ''Sam, are 
your horses running away?'' 
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"No, sir," was the reply. 
'* Well, what are you driving us across lots for?" 
"Well, sir, the horses attached to the hearse 
have run away, and up in this country it is the 
custom for the bearers to follow the hearse." 



THE AUTOGRAPH. 

I went to a hotel in Georgia and said to the 
clerk, "Where shall I autograph?" 

"Autograph?" said the clerk. 

"Yes; sign my name, you know." 

"Oh, right here." I signed my name in the 
register. In a little while in came some Georgia 
crackers. One of them advanced to the desk. 

"Will you autograph?" asked the clerk, with 
a smile. 

"Cert'nly," said the Georgia cracker, beam- 
ing. "Mine's rye. What's yours, fellows?" 

The clerk treated with good grace. Then he 
leaned back and glared at me. I felt sorry for 
him and was somewhat conscience stricken. "Too 
bad," I said. "This is what comes from speak- 
ing a foreign language in one's own country." 
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AN APTEENOON WITH LINCOLN. 

I remember as if it was yesterday an afternoon 
with Mr. Lincoln. I was but a boy, though 
Secretary of New York State. Mr. Lincoln 
looked up as I pressed my way through the 
crowd in his reception room and said: "Well, 
Depew, what can I do for you?" 

I said: ''Mr. President, I do not want any- 
thing; I am in Washington on a mission from 
our State to get out from the armies our New 
York soldiers' vote, and I simply called to pay 
my respects. " He said : 

"It is so rare that any one comes here who 
wants nothing! Please wait and I will get rid 
of these people in a few minutes. " The room 
was soon emptied, the faithful "Jerry" was 
guarding the door, and on the lounge the tired 
President was rocking to and fro, holding his 
long knees in his arms and telling story after 
story to relieve his mind. 



THE COON STOEY. 

Some coon hunters following a hot track found 
the dogs barking around a big sycamore on the 
edge of a shallow stream. The hunters thought 
they saw the coon in the treetop^ and one fellow 
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climbed to shake it off. Fifty feet or so aboTe 
the earth the climber encountered a big bump 
that encircled the tree. 

With great difiSculty he at last climbed over 
the obstruction, and was much chagrined to find 
that what he took to be a coon was but a woody 
excrescence. Then he shinned down to the 
bump, over which he slid feet first, but wriggle 
and stretch as best he could he could not bring 
his legs to the trunk below. The bump pre- 
vented it. He crawled up again and shouted to 
his comrades, '*0h, lordy, boys; I'm treed *sted 
of the coon, an I'll stay here till Gabriel blows 
'less the rirer rises fifty feet an floats me off.'* 



A STORY OF SENATOR SHERMAN. 

Senator Sherman was going to some remote 
point in the West. He dined at the station 
restaurant, not noticing that there was a table 
d'hote dinner served for one dollar. He selected 
a cup of coffee and a plate of baked beans from 
the menu, and was indignant at being charged 
one dollar for the same by the attendant, who 
blandly told him that he could have anything on 
the bill of fare he cared to for the charge. The 
extortionate price^ fig he considered it; rankled 
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in the senatorial breast^ and he telegraphed C. 
O. D. to the manager of the restaurant from 
Omaha: ''I think the charge of one dollar for a 
plate of baked beans and a cup of coffee alto- 
gether too high.'' TheC. O. D. cost the restau- 
rant man more than the price paid for his frugal 
meal. Arrived in San Francisco, the Senator 
sent another C. O. D. telegram: ''I still think 
the price of your baked beans too high, but shall 
say nothing more on the subject." 



THE MILLERITE. 

Up in Peekskill we had at one time that Miller- 
ite excitement, which went over the country, 
when Miller predicted that on a certain night, at 
twelve o'clock, the world would come to an end. 
A very good and pious man, a shoemaker of our 
Tillage, believed in Miller's doctrine. He left 
his business early on the last day, locked up his 
store and prepared himself and family for the 
dread event. When twelve o'clock had passed, 
and it got to be one o'clock, the shoemaker felt 
that he must appeal to some higher power than 
Mr. Miller. He said: ''O Lord, if the millen- 
nium is to come, let it come now, and then I 
shall be translated at ouce to a land where the 
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people wear no shoes and shoemakers are happy 
in doing nothing ; but if it is to be postponed, 
let me know now, because I must get ready Mrs. 
Brown's shoes for Sunday morning church or 
lose the best customer I have.*' 



A STOET OF WASHINGTON. 

The most delightful incident which happened 
to me on the other side of the water was a dinner 
where I met the Duo d'Aumale, son of the late 
King Louis Philippe. He told me this charm- 
ing anecdote about George Washington, which 
has never been published. He said that when 
his father, Louis Philippe, was an exile in this 
country, he was for a long time a guest of Gen- 
eral Washington's at Mount Vernon. One morn- 
ing his father got up unusually early, and found 
General Washington riding over his estates. 
Louis Philippe said : 

"Why, General, you are an early riser," and 
Washington said : 

''Yes, sir, I rise early because I sleep well. I 
sleep well because I have never written anything 
which I care to recall." Young man, remember 
that. 

It showed that the father of his country had 
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the oonfidenoe in himself which posteriiy has 
reposed in him. 



THE PEOFANE BRAKEMAN. 

A couple of years ago I went down to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to make the address at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Yanderbilt Uniyer- 
sity. W^hile running through Ohio late at night 
the train suddenly stopped. I walked out on the 
back platform of my car to see what was the 
matfcer. I saw the lights of some small village 
twinkling on either side of the track, and while I 
was wondering where we were, a brakeman came 
plodding down the track and climbed up on the 
car. Pie was in a bad humor over having been 
stopped. He didn't know who I was, and didn't 
recognize the car. I judge he thought I was just 
some impertinent tourist, when I said: 

''What town is this?" 

He shifted a quid of tobacco from one side of 

his mouth to the other, squirted a stream of 

tobacco juice along the track, and said viciously, 

'I fergit the name of the damned place. 



9» 
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PAUPER LABOR. 

I was in a downtown restaurant^ and the 
French waiter who handed me my oysters said : 
Well^ Mr. Depew, it is a glorious day for us. " 
Well, my boy," I answered, "I suppose then 
you voted for Harrison?" 

"Oh, yes I" said he, "I voted for Harrison, 
and I was the only one in the place who did. I 
have had a mighty hard time of it all summer, 
but to-day — ha I ha I — here am I — well, I*m on 
top." 

"Well," I said, "why did you vote for Har- 
rison?" 

"Well," said he, "that is just what I was 
going to tell 3'ou. I voted for Harrison because 
I did not want auy more pauper labor brought 
into this country*. Now, the Republican party is 
against the importation of pauper labor. Those 
counts and barons on the other side lose their 
money and get busted, and then they come over 
here, and as they have no trade they become 
waiters and spoil the business." 



NOT NEGOTIABLK 

A man called at my ofiSce one day, claiming to 
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be an old soldier oomrade. I notioed, the 
moment he entered the room, that he was pretty 
well soaked in benzine. '' Comrade/' he said, 
with an eloquent wave of the hand, ''some of us 
meet with success in life; fortune smiles on them 
and they prosper. Others are -not so fortunate. 
They meet with reverses, fail in business, and 
have to struggle to make both ends meet — some- 
times they don't succeed in doing that. Now, 
you have been successful. We are glad of it, 
comrade. But,'* he continued, ''comrade, there 
is a silver lining to every cloud." This was said 
in a very high key. "I have been offered a 
place in Foughkeepsie where I can earn enough 
to take care of my wife and babies, but I have 
no money, comrade, to pay my fare there. I 
happened to have a pass in my pocket — I very 
rarely carry them with me — and signed it and 
handed it to him. 

He gazed at it blankly for a moment and then 
blurted out: "Comrade, did it ever occur to you 
that a pass is not negotiable?" 



HOEACE GREELEY AND HIS VISITOR. 

To interrupt Horace Greeley when he was in 
th« throes of bringing forth an editorial was a 
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danger which no friend, no enemy, none but a 
fool, dared to encounter. I was once in his edi- 
torial sanctum when the fool was there. He was 
one of those itinerant and persistent gentlemen 
with a subscription book. He kept presenting 
it while old Horace was writing away with his 
pen up his chin. Horace had a habit when any 
one would interfere of kicking, and so he kicked 
at the subscription fiend. Finally, when he saw 
that he could not get rid of the intruder by this 
means, he stopped in the middle of a sentence, 
turned around and said, raspingly, in that shrill 
voice of his : 

''What do you want? State it quick and state 
it in the fewest possible words." 

"Well," said the subscription fiend, "I want a 
subscription, Mr. Greeley, to preyent thousands 
of my fellow human beings from going to hell." 

"I won't give you a d d cent," said 

Qreeley. "There don't half enough go there 



now." 



THE SELP-OPERATING RAILROAD. 

Some years ago, a few days after I had sailed 
for Europe, a man went into my office and said : 
"I want to see Chauncay Depew. " 
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''He has gone to Europe," my colored porter 
told him. 

"Well, I want to see his seoretarj'.'* 

''He has also gone to Europe." 

"Then I want to see Cornelius Yanderbilt/' 

"He is in Newport." 

"Oh, I guess I want to seeW. K. Vanderbilt. " 

"He is also in Newport." 

"Tou don't tell me. Well, may I see the 
first vice-president?" 

"He is at Albany." 

"How about the second vice-president?" 

"He is out of town." 

"Is the third vice-president in?" 

"No, he is in Europe." 

"Is the superintendent in?" 

"No, he is up the road somewhere." 

"How about the general passenger agent?" 

"He has gone to Cape May." 

"Who in thunder is running this road, any- 
way?" 

"I guess it do be running itself." 



THE HONEST LAWYER. 

There is an old story of a lawyer named 
Strange and his wife having a conference as to 
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the things he wished done after he had departed 
this life. 

**\ want a headstone put over me, my dear/' 
said the lawyer, "with the simple inscription— 
'Here lies an honest lawyer.' " 

The wife expressed surprised that he did not 
wish his name put on the headstone. 

*'It will not be needful," he responded, **for 
those who pass by and read that inscription will 
invariably remark: "That's Strange." 

An Englishman who has heard the story 
essayed to repeat it to his friend. 

"I heard a good one the other night," he says, 
"a very good one, indeed. There was a barris- 
ter by the name of — his name was — well, I don't 
just think of the name now, ye know ; but it's of 
no consequence whatever. You see, he was 
telling his widow — that is, his wife — what to do 
after he died, and he says: 'I want this inscrip-* 
tion on my monument: 'here lies an honest bar- 
rister.' You'll get the point in a moment. It's 
very funny. Well, his wife says: 'How in the 
world is that going to tell who you are?' Says 
he: 'Well everybody that reads the inscription 
will say: 'That's devilish singular. 



» >» 
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CIVILITY. 

A New Bedford whaler had a very taciturn and 
gruff captain, who treated the officers and crew 
very badly. The mate, who was at the lookout, 
called, ''Thar she blows, an thar she breaches." 
The captain growled : 

"I don't see no blows, and I don't see no 
breaches." As the mate descried the whale 
more clearly he yelled more confidently. 

"Thar she blows, an thar she breaches!" and 
received in gruffer tones the same answer. 
The mate, being confident of his whale, sang out 
once more with great enthusiasm, and the cap- 
tain said : 

''Mate, if you think thar she blows an thar she 
breaches, you can lower the boat an go for her." 

The mate's capture was soon alongside of the 
ship and tried out eighty barrels of sperm oil. 
The mollified captain said: "Mate, when we get 
back to New Bedford you will be mentioned in the 
report. You will get an increase in salary. May 
be you will be promoted." And the mate said: 

"Capting, I do not want no honorable mention, 
and I don't want no increase of salary, and 
I don't want no promotion. All I want is com- 
mon civility, and that of the d — dest commonest 
kind." 
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AN IMPUDENT CORPSE. 

A classmate of mine, a preacher, was located 
in a spiritualistic neighborhood, and the leader 
of the spiritualists' band died. His next friend 
came to see the clergyman, and said: ''We have 
something of the old Puritan spirit left, though 
we have renounced it in our practice, and we 
want our leader buried by Christian ceremonial. 
Will you attend?'* My friend, the clergyman, 
consented in the best spirit of Christian charity. 
He gave out the hymn, read a passage of Scrip- 
ture, and made such remarks as he conscien- 
tiously could. 

Whereupon the wife of the dead spiritualist 
rose and said that she had a communication from 
her husband. That critical spirit tore the eulo- 
gium to pieces, ripped up the Scripture quoted, 
and denounced the hymn. The surviving leader 
of the spiritualist band came to the clergyman 
and said: "We beg your pardon. We had no 
idea that our leader would come back here and 
act in this way, and we hope you will forgive us. '* 

**My friend," the clergyman said, *'I will for- 
give you, because it is the first time in my many 
ministrations that I have ever been sassed by the 
corpse." 
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THE BATTLE OP WATERLOO. 

In my early career, before I became inter- 
ested in my wife, and would not look at any other 
girl, or before she knew me well enough to be 
jealous of the other girls, I went out one evening 
to call upon the prettiest young lady in the vil- 
lage. When I got there I found a young man 
from New York dressed in a swell suit, and with 
all the latest metropolitan stories and graces. I 
looked at Mr. Fifth Avenue with animosity, and 
Mr. Fifth Avenue looked at me with contempt. 
Subsequently her father came in to meet Mr. 
Fifth Avenue, and then I remembered that the 
old captain had a theory showing how Napoleon 
might have won the battle of Waterloo. He had 
told it to me a hundred times, and I said, ''Cap- 
tain, Mr. Fifth Avenue never heard how Welling- 
ton might have been defeated at Waterloo," and 
Mr. Fifth Avenue, not knowing what was in store 
for him, asked the captain to tell the story. I 
had two of the most delightful hours I had ever 
passed in my life up to that time with the young 
lady in the back room, and when I came out Mr. 
Fifth Avenue lay paralyzed on the sofa, and the 
captain had just gotten down to the charge of 
Marshal Ney and the imperial guard. 
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THE KAILROAD PASS. 

One morning, as I was on my way to my oflBce 
a little late and in a hurry, a man stopped me at 
the corner, and, bowing profoundly, said: *'Mr. 
Depew, I believe." 

"Yes," I said, ''what can I do for you?" 

"I should like to see you privately on a verj'' 
important matter, "he replied mysteriously. 

''There are two hundred men waiting for me at 
my office," I said, "and you will have to excuse 



me. 



"But this is a most important matter," he 
urged. 

"Well," I said, "come along, we can talk 
as we walk. " 

"The Eecab Brothers," he began, "held a 
meeting the other day and decided to indorse 
your nomination for President." 

"Ah," I said, "that is interesting. Please 
tell the Eecab Brothers, however, that as I am 
not a candidate and not likely to be nominated, 
I do not see what benefit their indorsement 
will dome, but I appreciate the compliment." 
I left him then and hurried on to my office. I 
am not a slow walker, but my friend overtook me 
again at the door of the office. "Hello," I said, 

have the brothers held another meeting?" 



(< 
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''I want to say," he said, ''that the Becab 
Brothers will hold a convention in Columbus 
soon, and as I am the man seleoted to introduce 
the resolution for 3'our nomination, I should like 
to have you pass me out there." 



A GOOD FISH STORY. 

My fish story is a remarkable one. For many 
years my numerous friends have honored me by 
sending me their first salmon catch of the season. 
It began fully ten years ago from a dinner speech 
of mine vrhen I requested all the guests to send 
me a big fish in the spring. That year, by a pre- 
concerted action, they managed to deliver all the 
fish on the same day, and my house was filled 
with them. 

Now, if 3'ou approach my home any "pleasant 
day in the late spring, you will see a messenger 
boy struggling under the weight of a pail of ice. 
•'"What have you got there, my little man?" you 
ask. 

•'Oh, a big salmon packed in ice for Mr. 
Depew," he will answer. Sometimes I have 
counted t wen t^^* messenger boys distributed along 
the road from my country house to the station. 
And my cellar is overflowing with cracked ice 
and salmon. Of course, I send a few to my 
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neighbors^ and the rest I have pickled, and 
mighty good it is that way. But the most pleas- 
ing part of my fishing experience comes in when 
I meet the people who have sent the fish. ''Your 
salmon was the finest I ever in my life tasted/' 
is what I invariably say to each and every 
one." 

Abraham Lincoln once remarked that nothing 
could be quite as contagious as a good fish story, 
for if you tell one everybody else immediately 
thinks of another lie as big as yours, and so the 
yams go round. 



THE DEPEW CONCERT. 

Some years ago I consented to preside at a 
concert and entertainment gotten up by some 
charitable ladies in Chickering Hall. Many 
artists consented to contribute talents to the 
cause, and it looked like a big success. But the 
artists all got into a row, and when the time 
came for the concert they had all refused to 
participate — all save one. It looked like a flat 
failure. The ladies came to me in despair and 
asked what should be done. I told them that 
there was one thing to do, to apologize to the 
audience and give the money back. They said 
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tbey couldn't do that, because most of it had 
been paid out for rent and advertising. 

*'Then," said I, "we will make the best of it." 
I asked Johnny Morgan, who played the organ, 
how long he could play. He said he thought he 
could play with safety to himself for about twenty 
minutes. I told him to go ahead, and he played 
until the audience began to collect things to 
throw at him. Then he stepped aside, and we 
had the violin (the only performer who had ap- 
peared) for five minutes. With my blandest 
smile, I then endeavored to explain to the audi- 
ence the misfortune which had befallen us. I 
told them a few stories, most of which were not 
new to them, and then said that we would have 
to bring the concert to a close. 

**No, nol" shouted the audience. "Go on 
yourself." 



PARNELL'S GENEROSITY. 

When Parnell was in this country in 1880 he 
visited Albany and stopped at the Delavan 
House. His rooms were on* the first floor. A 
decanter of whiskey and two lemons stood on the 
table and newspapers and writing materials were 
scattered all around. Parnell left the room for a 
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little while. A well-known Irish-American law- 
yer, looking for his own room, which was im* 
mediately in the rear of Farnell's suite of apart- 
ments, got into Farnell's rooms by mistake. 
Seeing the whiskey and lemons on the table, he 
said, ''Well, the landlord must either appreciate 
my patronage or he intends to increase my bill." 
Just then an old Irishman came in, and said, 

**0h, Mr. Farnell, God save and keep your 
Honor," and gave a florid speech of compliment 
to the supposed liberator. Then he continued : 
''Hard luck has pursued me in the new country, 
and I have become very poor, and while you are 
raising money for the evicted tenants and the 
poor souls on the other side who need it bad 
enough, I am so much worse off than they that I 
think you might give me a little." The lawyer 
jumped up, and, grasping the old man's hands 
cordially pressed into them the two lemons, and 
wiping his eyes as he retreated from the room he 
said: 

'Good-by, good-by, my friend, I give you all 
I have." The astonished recipient was months 
afterward telling the story of the wonderful 
poverty and generosity of Mr. Farnell. 
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THE BOY AND THE WOOBCHXJCK. 

The teacher of the district school up at Peeks- 
kill called tip the three brightest boys in his elass 
one day and said : 

''Tom, yon are a Bepnblican?'' 

''Yes, sir." 

"And, Jim, you are a Prohibitionist?'* 

''Yes, sir.'' 

''And, Sam, you are a Democrat?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, now, the one of you that can give me 
the best reason why he belongs to his party can 
have this woodchuck I caught on my way to 
school this morning. Now, Tom, why are you a 
Republican ?" 

"I am a Bepublican," said the boy, "because 
the Bepublican party saved the country in this 
war, abolished slavery, and brought about the 
resumption of specie payments, and has done 
everything for the good of the country." 

"That's very good," said the teacher. 

"I am a Prohibitionist," said the Prohibition 
boy glibly, "because rum is filling the jail and 
filling the poorhouse, and ultimately it will ruin 
tbo country, and if we could have prohibition we 
would not need any prison or poorhouse. 
lE very body would be well ofif." 
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That is a good reason/' said the teacher. 

Now what is the reason you are a Democrat^ 
Sam?" 

"Well, sir," was the reply, "I am a Democrat 
because I want the woodchuok." 



THE UMBRELLA DOG. 

L 

When I was about fourteen years old, my 
father lived on the old farm up at Poughkeepsie. 
One day after I had finished a five-acre field of 
corn my father let me go to town to see a circus. 
When in town I saw for the first time a spotted 
coach dog. It took my fancy and I bought it 
and took it home. When father saw it his good 
old Puritan face fell. 

**Why, Chauncey," he said sadly, "we don't 
want any spotted dog on the farm. It would 
drive the cattle crazy." 

"No, he won't, father," I said, "he's a blooded 
dog." 

The next day it was raining and I took the dog 
out in the woods to try him on a coon, but the 
rain was too much for him. It washed the spots 
off. That night I took the dog back to the dog 
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dealer with a long face. Said I: ''Look at that 
dog, sir. The spots have all washed off." 

''Great guns^ boy!" exclaimed the dog 
dealer, "there was an umbrella went with that 
dog. Didn't yon get an umbrella?" 

II. 

The husband of a lady in Peekskill got rich in 
the foundry business, having been previously a 
molder. So the wife set up a carriage. Some 
one told her she ought to have a coach dog; 
otherwise the establishment would not be com- 
plete. So she came to a dog fancier in New York 
and bought a nice spotted coach dog. A week 
or so afterward she was out one day and got 
caught in a tremendous rainstorm, which washed 
all the spots off the dog. In great fury she went 
back with the dog to the dog merchant and said: 
"You scoundrel! Why did you cheat me by sell- 
ing me this dog as a coach dog?" 

Said he: "It's all right, madam. I did not 
cheat you. He is a coach dog, but there is an 
umbrella goes with him, which I forgot." 



THE COLLEGE AND THE FARM. 

I was a student at Yale, in my Freshman 
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year. But^ somehow, though I liked college 
afterward, I was homesick at first, I wanted to 
go back home. ''I am going to be a farmer," I 
said to myself, ''and farmers won't have to know 
Yirgil and Xenophon." I got leave of absence, 
some way or other, and went home. "Father," 
said I, bursting in upon the assembled house- 
hold at dinner, **I have come back to you." 

*'So I see," said my father. 

''Father," I began, trying to think of the 
speech I had prepared on the cars, "I like the 
free life of the air. I like Mother Earth. I 
want to be a farmer." My dear old mother 
groaned as I said this and seemed ashamed to be 
linked with the choice I was making, but I went 
on, "I have left college. Father, I*ve come back. " 

"Draw up your chair," said father, "and have 
some nice wheat porridge. Of course you will 
not care for any of this cityfied pastry your 
mother persists in making, nor any Southern 
fruits. Farmers must eat what they raise." 

Next morning father sent me out to pull 
weeds in a field all by myself. I was to weed 
about two miles of onion bed, straddling two 
TOWS of onions as I pulled the weeds out. I was 
tired at night, and as I lay myself down I won- 
dered if my chum had thrown away my pictures 
yet. Next day I carried a chain for marking out 
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seed droppings, and the third da3' I picked up 
stones in a field. Abner, our hired man, for 
some reason would not chat with me, and it was 
horribly lonesome. That night I said, ''Fafcher, 
I guess I'd better go back to school, and if I 
hurry to catch the train 1*11 be there before my 
leave of absence is over, and then they'll let me 
come home again — if I want to.*' But by next 
vacation I was the most enthusiastic college boy 
that ever cheered for his colors. 



ONE OP THE PILQRm FATHERS. 

The most curious person in the audience of 
a story-teller is the liberal-minded man. When 
General Dix ran for governor there was great 
discussion regarding his age. It was one of the 
controversies of the canvass. His opponents 
claimed that he was too old to fulfill the func- 
tions of the office. Singularly enough, the bio- 
graphical dictionaries differed about ten years. 

I was making a speech at Watertown to a very 
big audience. I was running at that time for 
lieutenant-governor as a liberal Republican 
upon the same ticket with Francis Kernan. It 
was an immense outdoor audience. In front of 
me stood a man who watched me during the 
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three hours of that speech for the purpose of 
catchiug me on some material point. 

I finally took up the question of General 
Dix's age, gave the dates of the various bio- 
graphical dictionaries and encyclopedias, and 
based a theory on how old he must have been in 
the vfor of 1812, where he was a lieutenant, and 
finally said that the only really authentic date 
had been revealed by some recent researches in 
the colonial records of Massachusetts. It had 
been discovered that v^hen the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock they found General 
Dix standing on that historic spot and shouting 
that unless they made him a justice of the peace 
he would go over and join the Indians — the point 
of which was that the General had changed 
politics many times, and every time he got an 
ofiSce. 

My critical friend saw his opportunity and 
grasped it at once. He sprang up with a shout 
that could be heard to the Canadian border. 

*'Mr. Depew, that's a lie!'* he shouted. 

I looked at him a moment: to see whether he 
had swallowed the bait, and found that he had 
taken it in, hook and line, bob and sinker, pole 
and all. Then I stepped to the front of the plat- 
form and said^ with great emphasis and indigna- 
tion: 
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''Sir, I have told that historic anecdote from 
Montauk Point to Niagara Falls to hundreds and 
thousands of the educated people of this great 
Commonwealth, and you are the only man who 
ever had the audacity to deny it.'* 

''It ain't true, Mr. Depew, cause that hap- 
pened more than two hundred and fifty years 
ago/' returned my critic. 



A STOBT OF LINCOLN. 

I became well acquainted with President Lin- 
coln during the war. I was secretary of state 
for New York and went to Washington to take 
the 'vote of our soldiers. I heard a number of 
stories of him at this time, some of which have 
never been published. One I remember related 
to John Ganson, a Democratic congressman from 
western New York. Ganson was a war Demo- 
crat, and when he came here to Washington he 
rather felt that the Bepublican President was 
under oblip:ations to him for supporting him. 
Lincoln was anxious to please this class of North- 
erners, and the relations of the two men became 
quite intimate. As the war went on, however, 
disasters continued to come, and in the darkest 
days of the struggle when calamity followed 
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calamity and Tvhen Congress was asked to vote 
money and men only to see the first apparently 
lost and the latter destroyed, many of the mem- 
bers became anxious to know what the Presi- 
dent's policy was. Ganson was among them, 
and he called at the White House and had an 
interview with President Lincoln. Now Ganson 
was peculiar in that he did not have a hair on 
his head. His pate was as bald as an ostrich 
egg^ and his face, whether from shaving or from 
nature, showed neifcher a hair nor a bristle. He 
came into President Lincoln's room, was received 
cordially, and made a most earnest plea for in- 
formation. After saying what he had given up 
for the cause of the Eepublican parfcy, and for 
President Lincoln, he continued : 

**Now, Mr. President, you know what I've 
done for you and for the Union. I don't want 
you to do anything for me, but I do want you to 
take me into your confidence. You're a lawyer 
and I'm a lawyer, and you know you can trust 
any secret to me. Now, won't you tell me your 
plans?" 

As Ganson said this, his bare, sober face 
became more sober than ever, and the serious 
look in his eyes seemed to crawl up over the front 
of his forehead until his whole bald cranium 
became the personification of anxious inquiry. 
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The President looked at him half a minute, and 
then his homely mouth tivitcbedj, a laughing look 
crept into his eyes, and he leaned over and, put- 
ting his hand on Qanson's knee, said, in the 
most quizzical tones, these words : 

'*Qans, how clean you shave?" 

This was all Ganson could get out of him, 
and there was, in fact, no more cautious Presi- 
dent in our history that Abraham Lincoln. 



DIVORCE IN AMERICA. 

''Is it really true, ' ' asked an English duchess, 
''that your divorce laws are so dreadfully lax that 
American courts sometimes grant divorces in half 
an hour? I have been told so by people who 
have been in your country." 

"Indeed, it is not true," I replied. Such 
stories are told not by your own countrymen 
who have been in America, but by Americans 
who delight in shocking the English people by 
outrageous stories about the United States. I 
know of only one State and one town in my coun- 
try where the divorce laws are so frightfully lax 
as they describe. That is a small town in 
Indiana. 

There are two great American railways which 
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faaye very luxurioas trains. These are fast 
trains^ which we call limited expresses. One of 
these trains passes over the New York Central 
Bailway^ of which I have the honor of being 
president^ and the other over the Pennsylvania 
system. It is customary^ I believe, one half hour 
before the limited express on the Pennsylvania 
road reaches the town I mentioned for the con- 
ductor, or guard, as it is called in Britain, to 
announce that the train will stop half an hour at 
the next station for those desiring to obtain 
divorces, and that the courthouse is at the right 
of the station and directly across the street. 

So many Americans, I regret to say, avail 
themselves of ^this escape from matrimony that 
the Pennsylvania limited express is never with- 
out patrons. Sometimes, if the divorce has been 
mutually agreed upon by husband and wife, they 
travel together in the greatest luxury and good- 
will imaginable, and where either party intends 
to marry again it is, I believe, not uncommon for 
the new bride-elect or bridegroom-elect to ac- 
company, as a third party, the two persons about 
to obtain a divorce. 

The court is always in session when the train 
arrives, so that the petitions may be filed, cases 
argued and decrees entered well within the limit 
of the half-hour which the railroad allows. A 
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olercryinan has his ofiSoe next door to the court- 
hoQse, so that one, and sometimes both^ of the 
divorced persons may be united to others seeking 
conjugal happiness immediately after the late 
marriage has been dissolved. So, at the end of 
half an hour» the Chicago limited resumes its 
flight west, and the couples who have come to be 
divorced have taken their partners and are 
already off on their second honeymoon. 

The duchess throws up her hands in horror, 
and says : 

''A civilization which permits such outrages 
as that is simply dreadful." 



A ST. PATRICK'S-DAT STOET. 

I walked out of the New York Hotel and up 
Broadway to-day. When I came opposite the 
Old London Street building a middle-aged man 
accosted me. He looked m if be had seen better 
days. His clothes were very old-fashioned, and 
the top button of his shiny coat answered for 
both necktie and scarf-pin. 

In a Celtic accent he said : 

''Mr. Depew, that building over there is a 
travesty on the old streets of London." 

''Is it?" said I, looking straight ahead and 
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quickening my pace. He quickened his pace 
too, and he kept up with me. I couldn't get 
away from him. 

''They tried to represent the ould London 
streets/' he went on, ''and the places where Sam 
Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund 
Burke and all them byes used to spind their 
toime. But they were away off. I know the 
streets of ould London and I know all about them 
byes, Johnson and Goldsmith and Burke. Ah, 
that was a great period in British history when 
thim byes lived." 

"You were not contemporaneous with them, I 
suppose,'' said I, glancing at his clothes. 

"Oh, no; but I know all about them. In that 
ould London street they were represented as 
being all the toime in the commercial part of the 
city. Now, that's all bosh. Goldsmith knew 
nothing about commerce. He could not even 
sell his own manuscripts. Sam Johnson had to 
sell them for him, and then he didn't know what 
to do with the money after he had got it." 

"This is St. Patrick's Day," I remarked. 

"Yis, I know it is," said my companion. 
"Fingal and Ossian wrote about St. Patrick. I 
say, Mr. Depew, Homer was not a Greek." 

"Wasn't he?" said L 

"No, sir. I have looked that up." 
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''You mast be in the literary line yourself/' I 
Baid. 

''Oh, yes; I am a poet, and, if I do say it 
myself, my poetry has been read on both sides 
of the Atlantic." 

We had reached Fourth Avenue by this time, 
having walked up Broadway to Eighth Street, 
and through Eighth Street. I stopped to wait 
for a Fourth Avenue car, and turning to the poet 
said, ''Well, my friend, how much is it? What 
is this going to cost me?" 

He looked pained and said, ''Well, I am sorry 
you look at the matter in such a commercial 
spirit. But as I have been out of work about 
two months, and there is no demand for poetry 
just now, I think about fifty cents will do." 

"But this is St. Patrick's," said I. 

"I remember that, but I don't drink anything 
but coffee." 

"Oh, well, if you don't drink anything but 
coffee, twenty-five cents will do, and there it is." 

I handed him a quarter and jumped on the 
car, and the last I saw of him he was standing in 
the same spot looking after the car and won- 
dering. 
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WITH THE QUEEN'S PHYSICIAN- 

Sir Henry Thompson is perhaps the swellest 
physician in Europe. While I was in London I 
met a friend who told me he was going to Sir 
Henry Thompson's. 

**What does he charge?*' I asked. 

**Two guineas is his fee/' said my friend. 

It struck me that eleven dollars wasn't much 
to pay for an experience with one of royalty's 
physicians, so I said, "I will go along." Well, 
I went to a house in the West End of town, and 
was shown into a waiting room by a liveried serv- 
ant, who came in the course of time and said the 
doctor was ready to see me.. I found the old 
gentleman in his study, and he rose and took my 
hand and asked me my name. 

**I have often heard of you," he said. *'You 
are from America. What is the matter with 
you?" 

Well, there wasn't anything the matter with 
me, but I had been thinking up what I should 
say when this question was asked, and I was pre- 
pared. So I replied promptly, "I have a crick 
in my back." Well, he made me tell all about 
that, and I invented a pretty good series of such 
symptoms as I supposed would accompany a 
crick in the back. He sat down and wrote in a 
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large book all that I bad told bim. So be began 
at tbe beginning and asked me about my birth 
and my parents, \vbo were rugged country folks. 
Finally he got down to my present daily habits. 

**Now, what do you do from morning till 
night V" said he. 

I told him that I got up in the morning early 
and that at the same time friends and callers be- 
gan to fill my parlor and other rooms while I ate 
a breakfast of eggs and looked over the morning 
paper " 

^'Well^ what do you do with all the people that 
come?" 

''I take them up, one by one, and bounce 
them/' said I. 

*'What is that?" said he. 

''I see each one and fire him out/' said I. He 
looked very puzzled, and I found out that the 
Americanism was evidently too much for him, 
and explained what I meant. Then I told him I 
walked over to the office, a distance of two or 
three blocks, carrying with me the friends I had 
not done with, and there I found a room full of 
people connected with the railroad waiting to see 
me. I spent the day then seeing them and 
officials and employees of the railroad ; reached 
home an hour or so before dinner ; had a little 
romp with my boy, and then made of my dinner 
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what I called a daily cirous. It required some 
explanation to make Sir Henry Thompson under- 
stand what a daily oircus meant, but I told him 
that my wife and I, and any others who happened 
to be with us, did our best to be just as funny 
and jolly as we could during that meal, and that 
in the evening I went to my library and read, or 
walked out to the club, or went out to a dinner. 
The doctor put all this down, and when he came 
to the last word that I had said he iaid down his 
pen and exclaimed: 

"Good God, Mr. Depew, you ought to have 
been dead long ago I" 

When Mr. Pepew gets to this point his eyes 
sparkle so and he gesticulates with such hearti- 
ness that his hearers easily perceive that in that 
one remark he got his eleven dollars' worth. 

'*Why, what do you mean. Sir Henry?" I 
asked. 

"Why," said the great doctor, "in all this 
long story of your life you make no mention of 
exercise. You are squandering the patrimony 
of those rugged ancestors who gave you a strong 
constitution. You must not go any longer with- 
out exercise. It doesn't matter what kind it is 
— whether you ride on horseback, walk or go 
through some form of manual exercise, but some- 
thing of the sort you must do* Let m% picture 
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you to yourself as you will be if you don'k If 
you don't exercise, at sixty or sixty-five years 
you will have to retire from business a broken- 
down, irritable, oranky old man, whom nobody 
loves, whose death many oannot grieve over. 
But if you do exercise you can continue to work 
long past that age, but if you have made a com- 
petency you can retire a rugged, amiable old 
gentleman, destined for a long life, a godsend 
to your friends, a pleasure to yourself, an 
honored and shining example to the community. *' 



WIT AND WISDOM. 

EXTRACTS FROM HIS ORATIONS, TOASTS. SPEECHES. 
AND PUBLISHED WRITINGS. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 
Every man knows more than you think he does. 



HOME, SWEET HOME. 

I never make a speech in my own house, but I 
sometimes sing. 



AN OLD PBOVEBB EEVISED. 

People who walk on glass legs can't afford to 
throw stones. 



WEALTH. 

Great fortunes involve grave duties from which 
there is no escape. 



OLD THINGS. 

I am a lover of old things — old wine, for in- 
•tance, and old women. 
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HAPPINESS. 

People may say that happiness cannot come at 
willy but I believe it oan. 



DIGESTION. 

When a man's digestion is gone he will wake 
up with cobwebs on his brain. 



HEALTH. 

How to keep well I Don't eat what you like, 
and what you want to drink let alone. 



POWER AND GREATNESS. 

The curse of power is flattery ; the almost in- 
evitable concomitant of greatness, jealousy. 



ENTHUSIASM. 

Enthusiasm is like the thunder and the light- 
ning which clear the atmosphere and give new 
vigor to life. 
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OLD ERIN. 

One of my ancestors left Ireland a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago ; and I left it three weeks 
ago. 



THE IRISH YANKEE. 

A Yankee does not amount to much if he does 
not ask questions; and I am a Yankee — that is^ 
an Irish Yankee. 



CONVICTIONS. 

Life is worth living only for those who can on 
ocoasion let their convictious loudly overcome 
their modesty. 



THE HOME. 

Real happiness and the growth and preserva* 
tion of all the virtues are best found in the family 
and home. 



THE VOLCANO. 
When an Irish orator spoke of the characteris- 
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ticB of an extinot volcano^ one of his audience 
yelled out *'Poor Cratur." 



LEGAL CONSULTATION. 

I have always found as a practicing lawyer 
that I best represented my client when I failed 
to consult with him. 



THE FUTURE. 

A wise man has no time to think about the 
future. As for me, I find it keeps me busy to 
keep up with the present. 



IDLENESS. 

If I were to stop all work and try to merely 
kill time by idling, time would kill me before 
the lapse of six months. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

It is the result of my study, experience and 
observation that the best day is to-day> and to- 
morrow will be a better. 
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BREAKING THE SABBATH. 

Sunday is a day of rest for all ; but interest 
still goes on. We should avoid breaking the 
Sabbath by keeping out of debt. 



THE POETIC LEGS. 

When Oscar Wilde was asked his opinion of 
Henry Irving, he replied: *'You ought to see his 
legs. One is sublime and the other is a poem." 



A LACK OP WITS. 

We hail with increased delight the appearance 
of the biographies of the old wits of a hundred 
years ago^ because we have no wits to-day. 



TRAVEL. 

When I travel abroad, I travel for the purpose 
of seeing what I can, learning what I can and 
meeting all the distinguished people that I can. 



CONVERSATION. 
With true old age conversation^ with its most 
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enjoyable, inRtmotive and brilliant talk, is the 
best contribution to the pleasures of life. 



ORATORY. 

The orators of all times have bad previous ora- 
tors for their models, and tbey have formed their 
styles upon the examples of the geniuses of the 
past. 



THE HANDMAIDEN OF SUCCESS. 

The faculty of measuring one's place in the 
universe and in its duib* events, in other words, a 
knowledge of proportion, is tbe handmaiden of 
success. 



WORK AND EXEi:CISE. 

To force water by handpump in the cellar to a 
tank on the roof is work ; to master the glorious 
sweep and artistic dip of the oar is e^wercise— 
and fame. 



FRIENDSHIP. 
A colored waiter in the Sherman House at 
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Chicago once said to me as I slipped a silver 
dollar into his hand, ''I'll stick to you, boss, like 
roast duck to a hot saucer." 



THE ENERGY OP GENIUS. 

There is no human power which can resist the 
assaults of a man of genius^ energy and irrevo- 
cable purpose, who believes that he is right and is 
battling for a great cause. 



PIE. 



The greatness of the Puritans was due to pie. 
Those grave, unconquerable men had pie three 
times a da3% and oftener if they wanted it. 
Their devotion to pie never flagged. 



HEREDITY. 

An American is, in his way, a sovereign, and 
he is received in Europe for what he is. That's 
an advantage he has. A European can only be 
received for what his father was. 
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AMBITION. 

A man is like a locomotive always running on 
an up-grade. Ambition is the engineer, Hope 
the fireman ; the station where he stops to take 
in coal and water are his Home. 



NATURALNESS. 

Fortunately we are passing the period when 
platitudes and stupidity pass for signal ability. 
The best rule is for a man to be perfectly natural 
and succeed or fail by what he is. 



LONDON REPARTEE. 

The current good things at a London dinner 
are largely the sharp sayings or successful repar- 
tees in Parliament or by men eminent in public 
life or literature, and which are repeated over 
and over again. 



EXERCISE. 
To enter heartily into the spirit of a little 
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boy's games, even to getting down on your bands 
and knees and making believe you are a pony or 
a dog, is a great deal of exercise. Anyway, it 
is about all I get. 



THE BATTLE OP LIFE. 

From the hearthstone around which linger the 
recollections of our mother, from the fireside 
where our wife awaits us, come all the purity, 
all the hope, and all the courage with which we 
fight the battle of life. 



DRAMATIC CHARACTERS. 

The great characters of history are always dra- 
matic. It is not because they wish to be spectacu- 
lar, but because the majestic events in the drama 
of nations make them unconscious actors upon 
this wonderful stage. 



THE GENESIS OP JOKES. 

Very often on my travels a commercial traveler 
will come to me and tell me a story to illustrate 
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some point I haTe been making in my speeches. 
Well, I*U take that story and dress it up, and it 
goes — it goes every time. 



MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

When it rains, let it rain. Make the best of 
everything. If you can't borrow an umbrella 
(and you never can when it is raining), borrow a 
rain coat. If you can't get a coat, get wet. 
But make the best of things and you 11 get to the 
top. 



DE. MEERTMAN. 

The struggle of life in our hot competition is 
so fierce, the discouragements so many, the incen- 
tive to melancholy and misanthropy so great, 
that humor does more for the world than the 
medical faculty, patent medicines, mineral waters 
and millionaires. 



DINING OUT. 

The man who would dine out often, must lay 
down four rules for himself and obey them ; 
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He must drink very little. 

He must smoke very little. 

He must never eat a late supper. 

He must eat very little of solids only. 



HUMOR. 

It is always a pleasure for me to say funny 
things, even though I may have only myself for 
an audience. I believe in brightening up the 
world even for myself. I make up funny stories 
at my leisure, and bring them out when I am 
called upon for a speech. 



BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia embraces all who participate in the 
cultivation of art and the advancement of the 
truth, from Shakespeare to his humblest inter- 
preter, from the writer whose name is writ large 
on the tablets of fame to the one who anony- 
mously preaches his sermon day by day. 



THE PUBLIC AUDIENCE. 

The old-time audience demanded a speech of 
not Jess than two hours* duration and expected 
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three. The audience of to-day grows restive after 
the first hour and is better pleased with forty- 
five minutes. It prefers epigrams to arguments 
and humor to rhetorio. 



SUCCESS. 

The opportunity to rise from humble station 
to lofty positions is the common heritage of all, 
but they only successfully climb the slippery 
and perilous ascent gathering fresh strength at 
each station for bolder efforts, who are easily 
the leaders of their fellows. 



THE FUN IN LIFE. 

Any man who possesses humor sees the fun 
there is in everything, and has an eye for the 
ludicrous, easily buffets the waves of care which 
overwhelm serious people, enjoys sunshine in 
life, has a good digestion, and, adding to the 
gayety of nations, is a genuine benefactor of his 
time. 



WATER COLOR. 

When the executive committee of the temper- 
ance ladies of the United States called on Mr. 
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Erarts for a suggestion in regard to a portrait of 
Mrs. Hayes which they proposed to have painted 
and hung in the White House, he told them that 
it ought, to be appropriate, to be painted in 
water oolors. 



•'PINAFORE. 



»» 



We had ''Pinafore" banged at us on the piano 
before breakfast, thundered at us by the bands 
on the streets ; we were tortured by the hand- 
organ playing it, our friends humming it, even 
in ohuroh, and rasping fiends whistling it. It 
was the song and the nuisance which spared 
neither age, nor sex, nor condition in life. 



THE MATFLOWEB. 

The good ship Mayflower was only sixty tons 
burden, and yet she carried more furniture than 
could the largest of the Anglo-American fleet of 
ocean steamers to-day. There are twenty mil- 
lions claiming Puritan descent in this country, 
and every one of them can show you a chair, 
chest, or table, which came over in the May- 
flower, 
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THE YANKEE, 

The Yankee cnn adapt himself to the necessi- 
ties of his enTiroDment. In Egypt he is the gen- 
eral of the forces of the Khedive; in the Sand- 
wich Islands he is the prime minister, and a 
recent traveler says that in Ashantee he found 
him acting as the master of amusements in the 
court of his sable and savage majesty. 



DABK HOBSES. 

In commenting to friends across the sea on 
some racing stables which I had seen vehere the 
horses in each stable were all of one color and 
asking if that was common. I was asked in re- 
turn what the favorite color was for racing horses 
in America. I replied that Americans preferred 
dark horses, to which the response was: ''How 
odd." 



THANKS. 

In bidding you good-night, gentlemen, I want 
to again express to you my profound appreciation 
of this unique and distinguished honor. You 
might have waited until I was dead and passed a 
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resolution to be engraved upon my tombstone, 
but it is sweeter far to enjoy taffy while living 
than to be decorated with epitaphy when dead. 



A STOLEN OBITUARY. 

I onoe wrote an obituary conoerning a doctor 
of considerable local fame. I can't say how good 
or bad it was, but I know this : The best-known 
physician in the county copied it out of the 
paper, read it as his own before the County Med- 
ical Society, and had it published over his name 
in the record of the proceedings of the society. 



EEPENTANCE. 

The Confederate was equally honest with the 
Union soldier in the late war, and now he 
acknowledges himself that he was wrong. But 
there are some men who will only die happy in 
their sins. Those who acknowledge, as time pro- 
gresses, their errors, we accept into the faith, 
and those who do not, we attend their funerals 
and approve of the proceedings. 



OPTIMISM. 
This is a bright, brilliant, lovable world, full 
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of bright, brilliant, lovable people, and those irho 
are older, who keep extracting the vital forces of 
youth from thos^ who are younger, will continue 
to the last, like Gladstone in his large sphere, or 
like many a sweet, lovable old man in his hum- 
ble one, both enjoying life and ministering to 
the enjoyment of others. 



THE VALUE OP A JOKE. 

A story goes further than an argument, and a 
joke captures more than a speech. It matters 
not whether it be a crisis in national affairs, a 
critical time in finance, disturbing contentions 
in the church or varying fortunes of party lead- 
ers ; the public finds comfort somewhere by the 
presentation and universal acceptance of a humor- 
ous or ludicrous side of the situation. 



DYSPEPTICS. 

I never knew a man past forty who retired 
from business or the professions, in order as he 
said to enjoy life, who lived over three or four 
years. Idleness, lack of familiar occupation, 
want of interest in the active affairs of the world 
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and introspection make such a man dyspeptic, 
then hypochondriao, then the victim of patent 
medicines, then a subject for the undertaker. 



THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

When abroad, I was asked nearly every day 
what I know about the position at home and the 
actual or possible fortune of American girls who 
happened to be in the social swim at the time. 
The American girl, judged by the standard of 
social popularity or respectful attention or fre- 
quent opportunities for securing an eligible hus- 
band, is a success abroad, and success inspires 
criticism. 



THE BICYCLE. 

I am sure no bicyclist will ever suicide, and 
the centenarian of the future will not increase 
our stock of incredulity in human nature by say- 
ing he owes his great age to whiskey and tobacco, 
or total abstinence and privation, but will truth- 
fully assert that the bicycle passed him joyously 
down the highway of time, and a world univer- 
sally given over to the wheel will believe him. 
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AMONG STRANGERS. 

It is easier for a man of ability to get on in a 
new country and with fresh surroundings than 
in the neighborhood where he was bom. Where 
everyone has known him from childhood he often 
is handicapped by the unforgotten frivolities of 
youth, and reaches middle life before he has out- 
grown the feeling that he is still a boy, while as 
a new settler he starts at once at the level of his 
ascertained capabilities. 



OUR GLOOMY ANCESTORS. 

There is not a joke, nor a mot, nor a scintilla 
of humor irradiating the Revolutionary states- 
men. There is a stilted dignity about their 
utterances which shows that they were always 
posing in heroic attitudes. If they lived and 
moved in family, social and club life as we un- 
derstand it, the dismal gloom of their compan- 
ionship accounts for the ecstatic enjoyment 
which their contemporaries took in the three-hour 
sermons then common from the pulpit. 



THE DUELLO. 
To-day the man who loses caste in the duel is 
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not he who refuses, but he who challenges. In 
every State in the Union the duellist has become 
by statute a felon, and the most striking instance 
of any of the change in public sentiment is that 
juries never hesitate to convict him of a crime. 
Public sentiment now declares that true courage 
hands the duellist or would-be duelist over to 
the police, and appeals to the law for the adjust- 
ment of difficulties. 



FAIR IRELAND. 

On the road to Blarney Castle, in Ireland, the 
children swarm everywhere, for the marriage 
bond in Ireland is a coupon bond, and they cut 
one off everj' year. . . . The intelligence and 
morality among them is superior to those of any 
other peasantry in Europe, and out of their 
cabins will trip barefooted girls, so rosy-cheeked 
and neat, and sweet of voice, to sell you the little 
articles they knit, with a bit of bright color in 
their shawls, contrasting with their dark hair, 
that they seem to have dropped from the clouds. 



THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
The number of years that one has lived upon 
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this planet has little to do with what he can ao<- 
oomplieh or enjoy. It is a matter of heredity, 
habit, and determination in each case. I remem- 
ber hearing a distinguished president of one of 
onr great universities describe as the ideal way 
of passing one's time from seventy until the 
close, the reading of agreeable books, light exer- 
cise, and frugal meals. An old stock broker and 
horseman said to me in despair: ''After a man 
passes sixty he has nothing left but to drive on 
the road in the afternoon." 



HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

My recipe for happiness is to keep in touch 
with the young. Join in their games, be a part- 
ner in their dance, romp the fastest, and turn 
the quickest in the Virginia reel of the country 
dance, go up to the old college and sit down and 
light your pipe and sing college songs, take the 
children to the theater, and howl with them at 
the roaring farce, and laugh with them at the 
comedy, and cry with them at the tragedy ; be 
their confidant in their love affairs, and, if they 
are not equal to it, write their love letters, and 
never stop writing some for yourself. 
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MOUNTAINEERS. 

I haTo often been in Scotland and often in Ver- 
mont — both mountain States — and the similarity 
between them is simply remarkable. I do not 
know whether it comes from the mountains or 
from the race, but you find that these people are 
always cheerf ul« and they always think that their 
condition is the best in the world. You find 
that they have representatives of themselves and 
of their households in every part of the world, 
and wherever their representatives are they are 
on top. You cannot get a Yermonter, any more 
than you can a Scotchman, to admit anything or 
confess it. 



THE PURITANS. 

When the Puritans reached Amsterdam, 
though there were only four hundred of them, 
and all in the direst penury and misery, yet they 
found ample time and opportunity to dispute 
about creeds and beliefs. So grave were their 
differences that there would have been four hun- 
dred churches, each with a single member, but 
for the pure spirit and lofty zeal of John Robin- 
son. It was Robinson who once preached a ser- 
mon which lasted all day, and then they were 
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refreshed by psalm singing irhioh continued all 
night, and according to Puritan standards of en- 
joyment, of that period, they had a thoroughly 
good time. 



THE BAOE FOR WEALTH. 

The antagonisms and the hot competitions of 
modern business makes us all savages. The line 
of profit is so small that we march to it over the 
dead bodies of competitors. The race is to the 
strong and to the swift. Success comes to the 
hardest head and the best armored and steeled 
heart. Under these conditions we retrograde in 
our business life, and it affects our social rela- 
tions. We go back to the conditions of the 
primitive ages of the world, when every tribe 
regarded the member of every other tribe as an 
enemy to be killed, and the tribes were business 
organizations to earn a living and get rich. 



HUMOR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

Public men are very shy of humor. General 
Garfield told me tbat be had a special talent in 
that direction, but made up his mind early in his 
career that it would ruin his ambitions if he 
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yielded to it or oultiyated it, and that he bqo- 
oeeded in so completely eliminating the faculty 
that he neither could say a humorous thing nor 
understand one. He advised me to abandon the 
exercise of my own talents in the line of humor^ 
if I ever expected political recognition or prefer- 
ment. The idea has always been, and Garfield 
was an extreme believer in it, that if a speaker 
or writer was in the habit of indulging in humor 
or wit the public would remember onb** what 
amused it, and no matter how able he might be, 
or how learned, he would be reckoned simply as a 
jester. 



OPPOBTUNITT. 

As an employer of thirty-five thousand men, in 
all sorts of positions, I wish to say that my ex- 
perience leads me to believe that the men who 
fail to succeed fail because they do not grasp the 
opportunities before them. I went into the 
office of one of the great lawyers of New York 
and said to him : 

''You are working yourself to death I" 

He replied : 

*'I know it, and will tell you why. It is be- 
cause everyone in that room full of clerks is 
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watohing to see i?hen I go out, so that he can 
fool away his time, or watching the olook for the 
hour to quit work. If there were a single one 
who would take a case and work on it all the 
afternoon and into the eyening and the night, if 
necessary, as I did, I would make him my part- 
ner, but there is no one; so I am working myself 
to death. 



m THE HABNESS. 

When I was a youngster, my father had a 
horse which had served the family with fidelity 
and distinction for twenty years. As I was tak- 
ing some boys and girls for an attack on the 
cherry trees of a friendly farmer ten miles from 
Feekskill, "Old Sorrel" was drafted as safe and 
sure. He carried us over ten miles of the hilly 
highways of Westchester, and while we climbed 
the trees the farmer put him out. 

When the farmer, after *'01d Sorrel" was un- 
harnessed, led him by the halter to the spring 
for water, this wise and ancient animal made up 
his mind that after a ten-mile hard pull he'd have 
some fun with the farmer, and he frightened that 
son of the soil and his hired man so that we 
children of the family had to argue with "Old 
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Sorrel" and demonstrate to bim the impropriety 
of bis conduct before the frightened farmer could 
get him back to the stable. That horse lived just 
as frisky, just as willing and just as anxious for 
work or play until over thirty years of age. 

The lesson ''Old Sorrel'' taught was that those 
live longer, healthier and happier who keep the 
harness on, and when they li^ it off keep their 
spirits fresh and young. 



POLITICS AND POLITICIANS. 

EXTRACTS FROM CAMPAIGN SPEECHES. ORATIONS. EULO- 
GIES. AND NEWSPAPER INTERVIEWS. 
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POLmOAL POWER. 

A long lease of power creates not only a desire 
for change but develops internal antagonisms. 



PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Business men have learned that public busi- 
ness is their business^ and unless it is attended 
to their business will suffer. 



LORD SALISBURY. 

He is a very able man — a man of ideas. At 
first meeting he gives you the impression that he 
is an egotist^ but this wears off upon acquaint- 
ance. 



THE PRINCE OP WALES. 

The Prince of Wales is more of a man than he 
gets credit for being. The English government 
is so constituted that be is not able to show what 
19 in bim. 
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LABOB AOITATOBa 

These long-haired men never work themselves. 
The worst service that is done to the working- 
man of this country is the lip service of men 
who never work, and could not be made to work. 



QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Daring her long reign she has several times 
kept England out of what would have been disas- 
trous wars. Her influence has been on the side 
of the liberal measures of reform which are the 
best and most beneficent measures of her reign. 



POLITIOS AND FRIENDSHIP. 

I have for twenty-five years on all occasions 
been in the front of political battles, and never 
found that political opinions or activity made it 
necessary to break friendships or to make them. 



EMPEROR WILLIAM. 

With the Emperor of Germany strength is 
allied to greatness. He is a great man and a 
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strong one. He believes the workingman should 
be given more liberty, and not be kept down as a 
national foe. 



BELIGION AND POLITICS. 

It is a well-known faot that religion and poli- 
tics go hand in hand together. The man whose 
polities are sound lives a decent and respected 
life in this world, and if his religion is sound he 
is all right in the next. 



POLITICAL REVOLUTIONS. 

A great party must have leadership and disci- 
pline. Revolts become necessary at times against 
corrupt, incompetent or selfish leadership, but 
constitutional government cannot be successfully 
conducted by political guerrillas and bush- 
whackers. 



PEACE WITH ENGLAND. 

There are no obstacles in the way of a peaceful 
adjustment upon a permanent basis, of all pres- 
ent and future difficulties between the demo- 
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oraiio spirit — the people— of the United States 
and the demooratic spirit — the people — of Great 






OHABLES A. DANA. 

Old age is relative. I know plenty of men at 
thirty who are as old as I am, and three times as 
old as Brother Dana. Though in the seventies 
he is better equipped, more vigorous in every 
way, and more keenly enjoys the romances and 
realities of life than at any other period. 



GLADSTONE. 

Mr. Gladstone is undoubtedly a very great 
man, but I do not think he would be as great in 
America as he is in England. He is in some 
respects the most wonderful man I have ever 
heard of, and he is the most versatile man I have 
ever known. We have no one here now nor in 
our history who compares with him. 



WILUAM M. EVARTS. 
History will record that the ttOit brilliant wit 
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of our time was William M. Evarts. His posi- 
tion as the leader of the Amerioan Bar saved him 
from the dangerous effects which tradition and 
prejudice attach to wit and humor. With him 
it was regarded as a happy attachment to his 
eminent ability and rare acquirements. 



WE AEE THE PEOPLE. 

We, the people^ have created these United 
States, and we, the people, are the Government 
of the United States. Every manufactory, every 
firm, every office, ever3'' farm, is a silent partner 
whose administration largeb** governs our profits 
and prosperity, and that silent partner is the 
Qovernment of the United States. 



WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

In the vigor of his pure Saxon; in the marvel- 
ous lucidity with which he stated his facts ; in 
his own volcanic, yet suppressed passion, which 
aroused the wildest enthusiasm in his audience ; 
in the way in which he met and conquered the 
most dangerous and venomous audiences, Wen- 
dell Phillips has left no equal or survivor. 
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HORATIO SEYMOUR. 

Whether we differ from^ or sustain his politi- 
cal opinions, we must admit that Horatio Sey- 
mour was one of the most brilliant and attractiye 
of statesmen. The purity of his life, his un- 
blemished character, his commanding presence, 
and his magnetism upon the platform, made him 
the idol of his party and the most dangerous of 
opponents. 



THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 

In the death of Garfield, the spoils system, 
which dominated parties, made and unmade 
statesmen, shaped the policy of the government, 
and threatened the integrity and perpetuity of 
our institutions, received a fatal blow. It 
aroused the country to the perils both to the 
proper conduct of the business of the govern- 
ment and to the government itself. The spoils 
system murdered Garfield, and the murder of 
Garfield shattered the system. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Abraham Lincoln was an American of Ameri- 
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oans« and believed in America for Americans. 
Abraham Lincoln stood, as no other name in our 
history stands, for the union of the States, for 
the preservation of the Eepublic, and the Eepub- 
lican party. All hail the spirit, all hail the prin- 
ciples, all hail the example — the inspiring exam- 
ple — of that man of the people, that wisest of 
rulers, that most glorious of Republicans, 
Abraham Lincoln! 



GAEFIELD. 

The months during which President Garfield 
lay dying by the sea at Elberon were phenomenal 
in the history of the world. The sufferer became 
a member of every household in the land, and in 
all countries, tongues and creeds sympathetic 
prayers ascended to God for the recovery of the 
great ruler beyond the ocean who had sprung 
from the common people, and illustrated the pos- 
sibilities for the individual where all men are 
equal before the law. 



CAPITALISTS. 

Blatant spouters tell the people that the rail- 
roads are taking millions of dollars from the 
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pockets of the people and putting them into the 
pockets of bloated capitalists. In a year a rail- 
road will earn perhaps thirty-four million dollars. 
Of this sum twelve million dollars will go for 
wages, eight million dollars for taxation and the 
payment of debt ; ten million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for coal, oil, lumber and repairs. 
That leaves three million dollars for the stock- 
holders. None of them have burst with the bloat 
as yet 



AMERICAN OrriZBNSHIP. 

The American government of the people is 
stable because the people are satisfied with what 
they do for themselves; because in all that makes 
citizenship worth the having, in larger returns 
from labor, the more frequent possession of in- 
dividual homes, in the general intelligence of the 
people, in the universal exercise by educated 
intelligence of the right of sovereignty, in 
respect for law and order, and the results which 
come from the enforcement of law and the main- 
tenance of order, the citizen gets more out of life 
in this country than he does anywhere in the 
world an hundredfold. 
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BENJAMIN HARBISON. 

In character and equipment, in distinguished 
serrices in the field as a soldier, and in the Sen- 
ate as a statesman^ in the broad and vigorous 
grasp of great questions in discussions upon the 
platform for a quarter of a century, in marvelous 
versatility and level-headedness^ ivhich could 
appear a hundred times in as many successive 
days before audiences representing every occupa- 
tion and opinion and never make a mistake and 
always brilliantly present a point, no party was 
ever led by a candidate more fully or superbly 
qualified than the gentleman v^e have elected 
President of the United States. 



TOM CORWIN. 

Probably the most brilliant man in the period 
immediately preceding the civil war was Thomas 
Corwin. He was the idol of the people, and 
literally swayed the multitude as he pleased by 
the power of his eloquence. But the mosfc potent 
factor in the destruction of his enemies and the 
buttressing of his own cause was his inimitable 
wit and humor. In broad statesmanship, solid 
acquirement and effective eloquence, he stood 
above the successful mediocrity of his period—- 
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the Buchanans and the Polks, the Franklin 
Pierces and the Winfield Scotts — like a star of 
of the first magnitude above the Milky Way. 



WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

The name of William H. Seward will be among 
the few of his generation which will survive in 
coming ages. He was the political philosopher 
of his period who alone of his contemporaries 
grasped the full meaning and inevitable result of 
the vast moral questions which agitated the 
country. His matchless genius for affairs and 
unruffled judgment in the midst of trial and dan- 
ger kept that peace with the world without, 
which alone enabled nationality to win its vic- 
tories within. His speeches and state papers 
will be the exhaustless treasury from which the 
statesmen of the future will draw their best les- 
sons and inspiration. 



LINCOLN'S GREATNESS. 

As we study the characteristics which made 
Lincoln great and successful, we find them not 
in the usual gifts of great statesmen. Others 
have been more cultivated, others have had more 
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genius, others have had more experience and 
training, but none of any time had as the motive 
power of every action an indomitable and resist- 
less moral force. Tou may call it the principle 
of natural religion, or whatever you may. It 
was an instinct for the right, a comprehension 
of justice, a boundless sympathy and com- 
passion, an intense and yearning love for his 
fellows and their welfare which knew neither 
rank nor race, but gathered within its charity all 
mankind. 



ABBAHAM UNOOLN. 

There never was such a President — never such 
a ruler as Abraham Lincoln. He did not repre- 
sent hereditary privileges, for he came from the 
plainest of the plain people ; he did not represent 
heredity, for he had none ; he did not represent 
the colleges or the universities, for he knew them 
not; he did^not represent capital and great ac- 
cumulations, for he had neither; but he did 
represent the toiler upon the farm, in the work- 
shop, upon the highway, in the factory, any- 
where where honest men and honest women were 
striving to better their conditions and to illus- 
trate the dignity of labor and the nobility of 
American citizenship. 
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REUBEN K FENTON. 

OoTemor Fenton will be given rank as the best 
political organizer after Martin Yan Buren. 
But he possessed a magnetism which Van Buren 
ncTer had. A most tender, gentle and affection- 
ate nature shone brightly for his friends through 
the crust of the mannerisms of office and policy. 
I have met all the public men of my time under 
circumstances sufficiently close to form some 
judgment as to the secrets of their power, and he 
was one of the very few who had an eloquent 
presence. His touch and look conveyed, if he 
pleased, such a world of interest and regard, 
that the recipient without knowing why felt 
honored by his confidence and encircled by his 
friendship. 



EX-GOVEENOR TOM FORD'S JOEE. 

Ex-Qovemor Tom Ford, of Ohio, told me that 
he once went on a canvass with Salmon P. Chase, 
governor, senator, and chief justice. Mr. Chase 
had an argument prepared and committed to 
memory which he repeated every night. 
Governor Ford, a practical joker, with a marvel- 
ous memory, asked the privilege of speaking 
first, and he delivered Chase's speech. Chase 
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came forward and, with great dignity, said 
that he had listened to Mr. Ford on many occa- 
sions, but never before had he known him to 
seize the subject with a giant's grasp — that he 
had so completely covered and exhausted the 
case that there was nothing left for any human 
being to say. But Ford said he never was able 
to resume his relations with Mr. Chase. 



AMERICAN PBOSPERITY. 

I sat on the balcony overlooking the Potomac 
with President Harrison, when the record had 
been made by the American people that they 
wanted a change. I said to him : 

''General, what have you to say on this deci- 
sion of our countrymen and this advent of the 
Democratic party to power?" 

Said he : 

''Yonder is the Potomac, and in the spring 
flood it rises, rises, and rises, some years to a 
greater and some years to a lesser height. I 
have planted a pole, and upon it I have notched 
the height to which the flood tide of American 
prosperity has risen. Let the Democratic party 
take the country, and if the flood tide of Ameri- 
can prosperity falls below that notch the country 
is ours again. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 

Mr. Oreeley delighted in polemical contro- 
rersy, but he hated war. For more than a quar* 
ter of a century this strong thinker and master 
of the most vigorous English had furnished opin- 
ions to and done the thinking for vast masses of 
his fellow-citizens. In the anti-slavery move- 
ment, in the struggle for temperance legislation, 
in all moral reforms he was the most potent fac- 
tor of his generation. Shocked and outraged 
beyond restraint when the first shot was fired at 
the flag, he demanded that the rebel soil be 
plowed with cannon balls and sown with .salt, 
and his clarion notes rang through the land like 
a trumpet blast calling all loyal men to arms. 
But when he thought he saw a prospect of peace 
with slavery abolished, he recoiled appalled from 
further bloodshed and cried halt. 



LIBERTY. 

In this Republic our government has been in 
peril but once, and then upon lines directly 
opposite to all revolutions against power. 
"Wherever liberty is suppressed, dynamite is 
ready to explode at any moment breaking the 
crust of caste and involving 9li in a common 
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ruin. In oar rebellion, the men who owned the 
slaves controlled an institution which was at 
variance with every principle of the Declaration 
of Independence, of the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the ideas upon which the 
government was founded. They struggled to 
overthrow it for the perpetuity of conditions 
which were hostile to libert3^ When they failed, 
that one possible danger was eliminated, princi- 
ple and practice were unified, and the American 
plan of government by the people and for the 
people became permanent. 



A GOVERNMENT OP LAWTEBS. 

Ours is a lawyers' government. It was the 
agitation by the patriotic members of the profes- 
sion which brought on the Eevolutionary War. 
It was the conservative wisdom of the lawyers 
which framed the Constitution of the United 
States. Twenty of our twenty-four presidents 
have been lawyers, as were twenty-four of the 
fifty-four signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and thirty of the fifty-five members of the 
convention which framed the Constitution of the 
United States. A large majority of the members 
of both houses of Congress and of both houses 
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of the legislatures of the seTeral States have 
always been, and still are, members of the pro- 
fession. The checks and safeguards against 
revolutionary action which distinguish the insti- 
tutions of the United States from those of all 
other democracies, are the fruits of the wisdom 
and foresight of great minds trained to the law. 



THE DEATH OF QB^lELET. 

Horace Greeley was killed by political defeat. 
I stood near as the clouds began to gather in that 
active and mighty brain. He thought that a life 
unselfishly given to mankind would be judged a 
failure by posterity, and that the fame which he 
had hoped would rest upon the praise and the 
gratitude of the humble and oppressed, was 
already permanently injured by the prejudices 
and distrust aroused in them by the calumnies 
of the canvass. Though his controversies filled 
the land, this great fighter for the truth as he 
understood it was the most morbidly sensitive 
of mortals, and weakened by the sleepless strain 
of the struggle and domestic affliction, his reason 
and life succumbed to ridicule and misrepresen- 
tation. We have seen death in many forms, and 
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for the most of us it has lost its terrors^ but to 
witness a great mind suddenly break and go out in 
helpless and hopeless darkness was the saddest 
scene I ever saw, and its memory is as of the 
most painful of tragedies. 



TALES TOLD ABOUT 
DR. DEPEW. 
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AN ELECTION EXPEEIENOE. 

When Dr. Depew went to register his vote in 
New York just before an important election, the 
inspector, in accordance with the ''personal 
description'' law^ asked him the color of his 
hair. 

''Nearly white and very little of it/' was Dr. 
Depew 's rejoinder. 



THE "ONLY" BOX. 

Dr. Depew tells a little story about a young 
man who started an "only" box, into which he 
and his wife put all the small pieces of money 
they would otherwise have spent for things that 
were "only a dime," or "only a quarter," or 
"only half a dollar." And the result was that 
in a year, more or less, they had one thousand 
dollars to invest. 

It was a very pretty little story, and very 
likely it has caused the starting of a dozen or so 
only" boxes. 



t€ 
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LIARS AND THEIR MEMORIES. 

Some of Dr. Depew's stories are pure and de- 
liberate inTentions. Some are inspirations— 
humorous fictions oonoocted while addressing an 
assemblage. He invests them with such an air 
of probability, especially when he lays the scene 
'^up at Peekskill/' that men have come to him 
and said, ''I remember first rate when that hap- 
pened. I was living next door to the man you 
tell it of." 

''You have a wonderful memory/' says Dr. 
Depew, with a grave face. And then perhaps he 
thinks, ''We liars must stand by one another/' 
and hold his peace. 



FAVORITE MOTTOES. 

In the dining room of Dr. Depew's house in 
New York City, mottoes in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, and English, take the place of the con- 
ventional frieze. The French motto is: "II n'est 
sauce que d'appetit" (Appetite is the best sauce). 
The English motto reads: "Good wine is a good 
familiar creature if it be well used." In German 
the motto is: "Ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast" 
(Without haste, but without rest). The Latin 
is: "Fames est optimus coquus" (Hunger is the 
best cook). 
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THE SUSPICIOUS TRAMP. 

A ragged and bewhiskered individual stopped 
Mr. Depew on Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
asked for a dime. He was given a quarter, and 
after thanking Mr. Depew said : 

''May I ask who 3'ou are, sir?" 

In a rather confidential tone Mr. Depew re- 
plied : 

''I am Grover develand. President of the 
United States, and who are you?" 

"Me/* said the mendicant, in a tone of sur- 
prise and disdain, *'I'm Ohauncey M. Depew, 
president of the New York Central Railroad." 



HEAD OR FEET TO THE ENGINE. 

Not long ago the well-known humorist Eli 
Perkins sent broadcast oyer the United States a 
story about Chauncey M. Depew and Mr. Depew 
said shortly afterward that Eli had suppressed 
part of the yarn. The story sent out by Eli was 
that once upon a time he came over from Wash- 
ington with William M. Evarts^then senator from 
New York. 

''Senator," saidEli,"in sleeping on the cars at 
night should you have your berth made up with 
your head or your feet toward the engine?" 
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''Well, Eli, what a question to ask a lawyer/* 
replied Mr. Evarts; "ask a railroadman; ask 
Depew.'* 

Eli went to Depew, who is a lawyer, and got an 
answer, and it is this answer that Mr. Depew says 
Eli suppressed. 

''Eli asked me a question, " declares Mr.Depew, 
"and I replied: Well, Eli, it doesn't make any 
difference whether you have your head or your 
feet to the engine, you'll lie just the same." 



A FEAT IN ORATORY. 

While attending a house party at Lenox, Mass., 
Dr. Depew once spoke upon eleven different sub- 
jects in fifteen minutes. A party of young ladies 
selected the subjects which were arranged under 
the title of "A Railroad Course of Continuous 
Lectures." Following is the programme: 

1. Dr. Depew on a Tin Pail. 

2. Some Reflections of Shakespeare, by 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

3. Love and ifcs Incidents, without illustra- 
tions, from the Life of the Author, by C. 
Mitchell Depew. 

4. The Philosophy of Weather, by Chauncey 
M. Depew. 

5. "Et tu Brute," a Political Monologue. 
Dr. Depew of the Union League Club. 
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6. The Song of our Ancestors (not sung), by 
President Depew of the New "York Central Road. 

8. 9. 10. 11. Headings from old and new 
Poets^ by Ohaunoey Mitchell Depew, A.B. 



BTVE DOLLARS AND A LOAF. 

More patent medicine venders, food manufac- 
tures and soap makers go to Mr. Depew to get 
him to indorse their wares than to any other 
public man. They offer him money and ask to 
leave lots of their merchandise with him. He 
tells a very amusing story in this connection. 
He had gone somewhere to deliver a lecture 
before a college. When he had finished and was 
about to depart the president of the college said 
to him : 

"There is an old Scotchman here, a baker, 
who says he has been trying to see you for a long 
time, but he is afraid he will bore you. " I said : 

"No Scotchman can bore me.'' The president 
said: 

"I have taken from him what he wishes to 
give you. Here is a bundle and a letter." 
When I got back to my car I opened the bundle 
and letter. There was a loaf of bread in the 
paper, and the baker was sure that if I would 
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bito off the end of the loaf and then write for him 
a oertifioato that his bread was the best I ever 
tasted his fortune would be made. To enlist 
my interest and ooTsr the risk of my digestion 
he inelosed a fiye-dollar bilL 



CALL IT "DEPEW.'' 

''Of course/' said the drummer, as he turned 
in on the third or fourth tale, "you all know of 
Ohauncey M. Depew, and how much greater he 
is in the big town than any other man on earth 
or six feet below its surface, and how he never 
says a word about what they think, but just 
laughs. Well, when I landed in New York the 
other day from Boston, I lit in the New York 
Central station up at Forty-seoond Street, and 
had to wait awhile for a friend of mine, and while 
there I heard two ladies talking. One said it 
was a very fine 'deepo,' and the other said she 
mustn't call it 'deepo,' but 'deppo,' the regular 
old discussion, you know, when they ought to 
say 'station' anyhow. 

"In the midst of their discussion a man who 
was their escort appeared with some tickets that 
he had been seeing about, and I discovered that 
the party was from Chicago. 

" 'We were just discussing,' said the elder 
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lady to the man« 'the question as to whether 
these people called so handsome a building as 
this a "deepo" or a "deppo." ' 

** *Ah, indeed?' he said, with a laugh. 'Tou 
are both wrong; they pronounce it ''Depew/* of 



course.' " 



THE AUBUKN-HAIEED BUFFALO GIRL. 

Dr. Depew once had an experience with an 
auburn-haired Buffalo girl which he relates with 
much relish. He spoke there during a political 
campaign at the great Music Hall. When he 
arrived at the stage door on the evening of the 
meeting, accompanied by the committee of 
reception, he found his ingress barred by a dude, 
who was the companion of a handsome girl with 
red hair. The dude seemed to be reduced to a 
condition of abject despair and woeful helpless- 
ness, but the young lady had her wits about her. 
Said she : 

''Oh, Mr. Depew, I do want to hear you so 
badly, and the house is crowded full, and Charley 
has tried everywhere, and I'm afraid I can't get 
in in time to hear you." The orator was equal 
to the occasion. 

"They'll hardly begin the proceedings without 
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me," he said, as he took her by the arm and gen- 
tly pushed her in front of him out on to the 
stage, ''and if you go in front of me you "will be 
sure to get there and in good season.'' 

"But how about Charley?" she said. 

"Oh, bring Charley along." 

There was a girl, Mr. Depew thinks, who will 
get on it the world without any assistance from 
any one. 



THE JAPANESE MISSION. 

Pepew was offered by President Lincoln the 
mission to Japan when he was still under thirty. 
Had he accepted it he would probably have been 
the youngest foreign minister in our history. 
His name was sent into the Senate and he was 
confirmed, but he refused to take the place, and 
I asked him this afternoon why he did so. 

He replied: "My refusal to take the mission 
to Japan was the turning point in my life. I 
considered it so then and as I look back I see 
that it was so now. I reasoned in this way *. If 
I go to Japan my career must be a political one. 
I will have four years of diplomatic service in the 
East, and then, if I do well, I may possibly be 
transferred to one of the missions in Europe. I 
will be kept there four years, and then, whether 
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the administration changes or not, I am sure to 
be recalled, for we never keep a minister abroad 
more than eight years at a time. As it is, I am 
about thirty years old. I have a fair practice 
and a good acquaintance. Mr. Yanderbilt has 
offered me the attorneyship of the New York 
Central Railroad. It is a small corporation, but 
it may grow." 



THE SUNSTRUCK LIAR. 

One time a man noted as an educated beat 
called on Mr. Depew to [asik him for an honor- 
arium. Mr. Depew did not give the man time 
to come to the point, but started out this way : 

"Did I ever tell you about a distant relative 
of mine? Well, he was noted as a most wonder- 
ful liar, and at matches in California and other 
States he easily took the prize. He was pains- 
taking, and added the element of humor to the 
uncertainty of facts, which made his produc- 
tions entertaining if not instructive. One day 
he was sunstruck, and we were frightened. We 
feared that when he recovered his ingenuity as a 
liar would be gone. But, strange to say, his 
powers as a liar were greater than before. He 
told a story which was down in his repertoire as 
a fifteen-minute recitation, and embellished it so 
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it took an hour's time. Well, I liked the embel- 
lishment exceedingly, and, if you don't mind, I 
will relate it to you. " 

The educated beat arose and said haughtily : 
"I came up here to talk business, not to hear 
an after-dinner speech on the affliction of a rela- 
tive. Good-day." 



AN OVATION AT CORNELL. 

Dr. Depew was trayeling in New Tork State 
when the train came to a stop at Cornell Uni- 
versity. There was a big crowd outside, and 
the station platform was lined with yelling col- 
lege boys. 

** Speech I speech I speech I*' they yelled. 

Dr. Depew smiled. He was used to great ova- 
tions, but this was more than he expected. He 
waited modestly for a few minutes for the cries 
to subside. The yells grew louder. Mr. Depew 
got up, put on his best smile and buttoned up 
his coat. He strode out with all the dignity of 
a great man. Ho did not know that one of the 
faculty of Cornell was going off on the train, and 
was being given a rousing send-off by the college. 

Depew appeared upon the platform, bowing 
and smiling in every direction. 
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"Young men of Cornell," he began, in his best 
voice, "you do me the distinguished honor ** 

A great cheer went up. Some of the boys 
recognized him. They yelled louder. 

Depew continued his speech and gained the 
attention of the crowd. Ke thanked them pro- 
fusely for their reception, gave them some advice 
and retired. 

Just at this juncture the train drew out. The 
departing college professor walked inside and 
glared at Depew. 



HIS FIEST SPEECH. 

Dr. Depew's first public speech of any conse- 
quence to him was delivered when he was a sopho- 
more at college. It was called an "oration," 
was delivered for a prize which he won, and was 
learned by heart. His commencement oration 
was also memorized. His first impromptu public 
address was delivered in 1856 when Fremont 
was running for the presidency. Depew was out 
of college by that time, but was still a youngster. 
He believed in Fremont, and in this he was at 
odds with his father, with whom he had held 
many political arguments. 

A republican mass meeting was to be held, at 
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which the chief speaker was to be George Wil- 
liam Curtis. Depew decided to attend the meet- 
ing. When he arrived the audience, which was 
a large one, had already been waiting some time 
for the arrival of Mr. Curtis. After a further 
Tvait those in charge of the meeting asked Depew 
to speak. He protested, saying that he was 
young, inexperienced and unprepared, but they 
succeeded in persuading him. When he went 
upon the platform he was at first greatly embar- 
rassed. 

"But," he says, "I made up my mind to talk 
to the crowd exactly as I had been talking to my 
father, and I have no doubt I did so, though I 
cannot now remember what I said. 

"When I had finished I looked at my watch, 
supposing I had been speaking some ten or fifteen 
minutes, but in reality I had talked about an 
hour and a half." 



AN EXCHANGE OP COURTESIES. 

The president of the Y/aupaca and Nisha Rail- 
road Company went to see the president of the 
Vanderbilt system. 

"What can I do for you?" Mr. Depew asked, 
letting the smile he uses on such occasions have 
full swing at the visitor. 
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"I dropped in to see you, Mr. Depew, to ask 
for an exchange of courtesies. I am the presi- 
dent of the Waupaca and Nisha Bailroad Com- 
pany. I would like to have a pass over your 
road, and will extend the same courtesy to your- 
self over my road." 

Depew looked thoughtful for a minute. Then 
he said : 

"Where is your road?'* 

"Why, it's out in Wisconsin.'* 

"Is it rated in Poor's Manual?" 

"Oh, yes, indeed; we paid a nice dividend 
last year." 

"Strange. I never heard of your road. How 
long is it?" 

"We are operating sixty-seven miles this year. ** 

"What, sixty -seven miles, and you call that an 
exchange of courtesy, and the Yanderbilt system 
has its thousands of miles?" 

Depew assumed his most cavalier air as he 
launched that question at the head of the presi- 
dent of the Waupaca and Nisha, and then he 
waited for a reply. 

"Well, Mr. Depew, "said the Western railroad 
president, as he arose to go, "your road may be 
a little longer than mine, but it ain't any wider. 
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it took an hour's time. Well, I liked the embel- 
lishment exceedingly, and, if you don't mind, I 
will relate it to you. " 

The educated beat arose and said haughtily : 
''I came up here to talk business, not to hear 
an after-dinner speech on the affliction of a rela- 
tive. Good-day." 



AN OVATION AT CORNELL. 

Dr. Depew was traveling in New "York State 
when the train came to a stop at Cornell Uni- 
versity. There was a big crowd outside, and 
the station platform was lined with yelling col- 
lege boys. 

"Speech I speech I speech I*' they yelled. 

Dr. Depew smiled. He was used to great ova- 
tions, but this was more than he expected. He 
waited modestly for a few minutes for the cries 
to subside. The yells grew louder. Mr. Depew 
got up, put on his best smile and buttoned up 
his coat. He strode out with all the dignity of 
a great man. Ho did not know that one of the 
faculty of Cornell was going off on the train, and 
was being given a rousing send-off by the college. 

Depew appeared upon the platform, bowing 
and smiling in every direction. 
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** Young men of Cornell," he began, in his best 
"voice, "yon do me the distinguished honor " 

A great cheer went up. Some of the boys 
recognized him. They yelled louder. 

Depew continued his speech and gained the 
attention of the crowd. lie thanked them pro- 
fusely for their reception, gave them some advice 
and retired. 

Just at this juncture the train drew out. The 
departing college professor walked inside and 
glared at Depew. 



HIS FIRST SPEECH. 

Dr. Depew's first public speech of any conse- 
quence to him was delivered when he was a sopho- 
more at college. It was called an **oration," 
was delivered for a prize which he won, and was 
learned by heart. His commencement oration 
was also memorized. His first impromptu public 
address was delivered in 1856 when Fremont 
was running for the presidenc3'. Depew was out 
of college by that time, but was still a youngster. 
He believed in Fremont, and in this he was at 
odds with his father, with whom he had held 
many political arguments. 

A republican mass meeting was to be held, at 
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no prejudices; he saysnothiDg and does nothing 
to arouse his hearers. Like Antony, he 'only 
speaks right on/ expressing plain common sense 
in simple language. If this common sense ex- 
poses shams, makes pretences ridiculous and 
affectations absurd, the room rocks with laughter. 
If it inspires patriotism, stimulates sentiment, 
impresses great thoughts upon the audience, the 
hall rings with cheers. His eloquence is like the 
ocean, that tosses up waves of wit and crests 
them with the foam of poetry ; but beneath, the 
sparkling surface is deep and steadfast and 
mighty. When his audience roars, he seems un- 
conscious of the fun. When they hurrah, there 
is no answering flash in his steady eyes. He 
means what he says; he has thought it all out 
carefully, as his logical arrangement and felici- 
tous phrases prove, he says it because it is his 
duty to speak, and he is unconcerned whether 
those who hear him laugh or cheer so long as 
they allow him to convince them of the correct- 
ness of his views, be they serious or satirical." 



THE SMOKING HABIT. 

A newspaper once said that Mr. Depew was an 
artistic cigar smoker. Another paper took the 
matter up, and declared that Mr* Depew never 
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smoked. This clash of opinions led to the mak- 
ing of an inquiry of Mr. Depew. His reply cor- 
roborated the statement made by both papers. 
He said : 

''I never smoke now, but there ^as a time 
when I was an inveterate smoker. I used to 
smoke ten or twelve cigars a day. I found that 
was too muchi and so had to quit. When a man 
begins to look after his health he finds lots of 
points he had overlooked before. As for the 
time when I did smoke^ I think the newspaper 
which said I was an artistic smoker was about 
right. When I acquired the art, I became mas- 
ter of it. I do not intend to enter upon a long 
dissertation upon the merits or demerits of nico- 
tine« but I must say that it is bad for me now, 
though I did enjoy it once. 

^'I can say, unlike some others, that I gave up 
the weed of my own accord. No 3'oung woman 
with a yearning to reclaim manhood from evil 
ways had the credit of this reformation. I still 
take a cigar in my mouth and chew it, and that 
reminds me of a story told by a friend who had 
to give up smoking the same way that I did. 
He, like myself, loved to chew at a cigar, but 
found that in chewing the end of a cigar for a 
long time saliva worked through, and this was 
unpleasant. He then remedied the matter by 
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placing the chipped end in his mouth. One day 
some one came to his grown son and told him he 
had better look after his father. The interested 
friend said : 

** *I saw the old man downtown so drunk that 
he was chewing the lighted end of his cigar.' 

''This settled the matter for him. He now 
chews a cigar straight or not at all." 



THE MAIDEN AND THE BUCK. 

Mr. Depew has made several efforts at writing 
poetry. "When he was a guest at Dr. W. Seward 
Webb's home in the Adirondacks, a young lady 
of the party killed a deer. She was heartily 
congratulated, and Mr. Depew, thinking it would 
be a feather in his cap to shoot a buck also, 
determined to try his hand. With a guide and 
a repeating rifle, he started. He found one 
handsome specimen and fired at it, but missed 
and added, ingenuously, ''It was so close to me 
that I saw its great, tender eyes. I did not have 
the heart to kill, and I shot to miss." 

Mr. Depew iheu sat down to wait for another 
deer. While he was in the quiet forest, sur- 
rounded by giant trees and massive bowlders, 
and impressed with the solemn stillness that 
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Lung over all, lie felt the poetic instinct surge 
within him. He took out his note book and 
wrote these lines, and read them at the dinner 
table that night. It was his excuse for missing 
the deer : 

THS ICAIDEN.AND THE BUCK. 

A maiden fair oame into the woods. 

Her charm was not in her worldly goods. 

She has rarest beauty of figure and face. 

And all are eager to enter the race 

For the hand and heart of this maiden fair. 

But she eludes pursuit like rarefied air. 

As oft as you think her attention fixed 

Your thoughts become decidedly mixed 

By finding hers are wandering away 

To San Moritz or Far Cathay. 

With intellect keen she knows her mind. 

And none of us here is just her kind. 

No merit of hers to shoot a buck — 

Not merely a piece of common luck ; 

Transfixed to the ground the poor buck gazed. 

So helplessly spellbound, charmed and dazed. 

That, lost in love and admiration. 

He welcomed death and taxidermation. 

His last words: ^'Better to die by her hand 

Than, lone and desolate, roam this land. 

My heart will be buried beneath the sod^ 
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But my head will receive her morning nod. 
As she gracefully trips across the floor 
While I haug over her chamber door." 
Thus ends this tale of love and glory. 
Poor as a rhyme, but good as a stor^^ 
It's an Adirondack idyl, both hot and cold. 
And will grow better as it grows old. 
It's the legend of lovely Ne-ha-se-ne, 
Where the deed was done, while we. 
Guests of the most hospitable host 
The whole countryside can boast. 
All praised the huntress, nor pitied the buck. 
But envied his fate and craved his luck. 
Me-ha-se-nb Lodge, Lake Xjla. 



THE THREE-FACE DRUMMER. 

WHY THE DUUMMER's SCHEME FOR FIVE-THOUSAND- 
MILE TICKETS WAS NOT FEASIBLE. 

Dr. Depew was once asked what he thought 
about the projiositiou of the National Travelers' 
Protection Association, that all companies should 
issue interchangeable five-thousand-mile-tickets. 
He said that the committee had talked with him 
on the subject, but that the difficulty which he 
encountered in thinking it over was that the 
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tioketfl would iDevitably fall into the hands of 
the scalpers^ and be by them resold in sections. 

''But the idea is to make each purchaser of. 
such a ticket first prove his membership in the 
Commercial Travelers' Association/' said the in- 
terviewer, ''and then stick a photograph of his 
face on the ticket, so that conductors could 
refuse to honor it except when presented by the 
man portrayed — wouldn't that overcome the 
difficulty?" 

"Hardly, I think," said Mr. Depew, "because 
the photograph wouldn't be an infallible guide, 
to begin with, and the original person would 
very often change his countenance after sitting 
for it. Suppose a drummer should take a notion 
to shave oS his mustache or whiskers, what 
would become of the likeness then? Or he 
might have a smooth face when the camera saw 
him, and within three months be bearded like a 
pard. Why, I heard once of a festive drummer 
from New York City to San Francisco. He was 
somewhat emulative of those sailors who have a 
wife in every port. At all events, he had one on 
the Atlantic coast and another on ' the Pacific. 
While at this end of the trip he was beardless, but 
soon after starting out on his commercial journey 
he let his mustache grow. Along about Chicago 
his upper lip sustained a handsome growth of hair. 
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and in that city he figured in a section of society 
as a gay bachelor. From that point westward 
he ceased to shave altogether, and by the time he 
reached San Francisco he presented himself to 
his other wife with heavy whiskers. The pre- 
caution almost saved him from the trouble that 
ever results from bigamy. Suspicions were 
aroused and inquiry made. But an exchange of 
their husbands' photographs by the wives seemed 
to show no resemblance between the hairless face 
of the New Yorker and the hairy face of the San 
Franciscan. If some traitorous fellow-craftsman 
had not divulged the secret of this man's plan it 
would have worked successfully." 

"But does your story prove conclusively " 

"That the National Travelers' Association's 
scheme of five-thousand-mile-tickets, protected 
against transfer by portraits, is not feasible? 
Not conclusively, perhaps, but I don't think it 
will work unless each buyer of such a ticket binds 
himself to maintain bis whiskers, or his lack of 
them, without a shade of alteration." 



THE STORY OF 

HANS ANDERSON. 
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THE STORY OF HANS ANDERSON. 

The first contribution made by Dr. Depew to 
the literature of bis country was a little legend 
of Revolutionary days, entitled "Hans Ander- 
son," which appeared in the Yale Literary 
Magazine in 1855. It was a melodramatic story 
told in clear and carefully studied language. 

In the opening paragraphs, the hero of the 
story, "Hans Anderson," is introduced to the 
reader, standing upon a hill near the famous 
town of Feekskill, his arm resting upon a rake. 

"Perhaps," says the author, "he was regard- 
ing Old Sol, who, sinking behind the green yet 
rugged heights of Dunderberg, gave a good- 
night kiss to the evening sky, which, coy and 
maidenlike, ^blushed crimson upon the spot where 
the loving salute had been administered; and 
the color, spreading over its surface, grew almost 
imperceptibly dimmer, until merged in its own 
deep azure blue overhead, yet all suffused with 
the softened and subdued light of modest 
pleasure." 

As he glanced about him he saw an old oak 
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tree, upon which he had once helped to hang a 
young British ofiScer as a spy, at the command 
of Israel Putnam. The author says : 

''As he looked, the imagination of Hans pic- 
tured a cord and the outlines of a form barely 
visible. Doubting the evidence of his senses, he 
rubbed his eyes, glanced again, and beheld the 
ofiScer suspended exactly as he was on that event- 
ful morning. . • . Oh, who can describe his 
speechless terror as the corpse deliberately lifted 
up its hands, untied the death knot, and lowered 
itself gently to the earth." 

With "erect port" and "military step'* the 
corpse moved toward "the horrified Hans.'* He 
would have fled, but his limbs refused to do 
their ofiSce; he would have fainted, but very 
fright sharpened his faculties; he would have 
shouted, but an incubus of terror weighed upon 
his tongue and clogged his utterance. Narrower 
and narrower grew the space which divided Hans 
from the corpse. His dead leader's eyeballs 
were staring steadily at his own. He even 
marked the livid weal about the neck and the 
deep black indentures on the wrists. But on — 
calmly, deliberately, awfully— on it came until 
within a few feet and a stone wall separated 
them. Hans could endure it no longer. With 
one mighty effort he oried, or rather shrieked : 
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**Por God's sake, who are you?" 

No answer. 

''Speak, for the love of heaven, speakl'' 

But the sole reply deigned by the corpse was a 
scarcely perceptible yet ghastly smile. Its cold 
white hand was already on the wall. In another 
instant it would be upon him. His frame quiv- 
ered in every fibre; he thought his last hour had 
come ; but the extremity of his fright unloosed 
his shackled limbs — back many paces he sprang, 
and shot like an arrow for home." 

In the evening he called on his best girl, 
Katharine Van Twiller. At the Yan Twiller fire- 
side he found several old Dutchmen, who, after 
hearing his ghost story, told him a dozen more. 

Finally this congress, like most congresses 
even in our own day, not having succeeded in 
anything but to plunge the subject in deeper 
mystery and frighten each other, took their way 
homeward. 

From this time forth Hans Anderson was an 
altered man. Wild cries came from his bed- 
chamber at night. The villagers marked him as 
''a man doomed by the vengeance of the dead." 
He became cold, suspicious, and sullen. 
Katharine Yan Twiller, however, persisted in 
wanting to marry him, and so they were married. 

At the wedding in the Yan Twiller mansion 
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the tables groaned under their load of delicate 
viands. At about midnight^ after the last 
reveler had departed, Hans and Eatherine stood 
alone together before the cheerful fire. Both 
looked up suddenly* as a cold breeze from the 
open door touched them. On the threshold they 
saw the BritiHh officer, who had frightened Hans 
on the hill, with ''the same livid weal" and the 
marks of cords." 

The ghost pointed its finger at Katharine, and 
said: ''When the turtle shall have nine times 
crossed the porch ^thou wilt be where I am and 
the spy avenged." 

After this Hans passed a miserable honeymoon, 
and soon began to drink alarming quantities of 
Bevolutionary whisky. Katharine led a sad life 
with him, and no doubt would have done some- 
thing desperate had not the British troops antici- 
pated her. They entered the town early one 
morning and began plundering the people rijjht 
and left. In taking to the woods the Van Twil- 
lers became separated from Hans. 

After the British had gone they returned to 
their home. Hans, however, did not come back. 
On the piazza before the Van Twiller house 
Katharine found on the morning of the return 
the headless body of a turtle. She remembered 
the words of the ghost on her wedding night. 
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''Every twelve hours the headless turtle aooom- 
plished one journey the length of the piazza." 

The morning of the ninth day the sun rose 
beautifully over the autumnal hills, casting a 
ruddy glow on the river and mountains, and 
Dame Van Twiller threw open the broad hall 
door to enjoy its Jight. But her attention was 
arrested by the headless brute, which, turning 
toward the river, made one last effort of its dying 
energies, proceeded a few feet, and expired. 
Startled, she called quickly : 

''See, Katharine, seel" 

No answer was returned, but to the mother's 
horror the daughter lay writhing in the death 
struggle, her limbs stiffening, her eyes set and 
glazed, her features convulsed with internal 
suffering, and her rigid arm pointing at the 
window through which before the affrighted gaze 
of the matron flitted a half-seen figure in British 
uniform, a look of triumph on its leaden counte- 
nance. It passed, and Katharine was dead. 

Many years later the skeleton of Hans was 
found in a "dismal and secluded dell." 

"And thus," concluded Mr. Depew, "was the 
spy avenged." 
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ME. DEPEW'S COLUMBIAN OEATION. 

DELIYEBED AT THE WORLD 's FAIB^ CHICAGO^ IN 1892. 

This day belongs not to America^ but to the 
world. The results of the events it commemo- 
rates are the heritage of the peoples of every raoe 
and olime. We celebrate the emancipation of 
man. The preparation was the work of almost 
countless centuries ; the realization was the revel- 
ation of one. The Cross on Calvary was hope; 
the cross raised on San Salvador was opportu- 
nity. But for the firsts Columbus would never 
have sailed; but for the second, there would 
have been no place for the planting, the nurture, 
and the expansion of civil and religious liberty. 
Ancient history is a drearj^ record of unstable 
civilizations. Each reached its zenith of mate- 
rial splendor, and perished. The Assyrian, 
Persian, Egyptian, Grecian, and Boman Empires 
were proofs of the possibilities and limitations 
of man for conquest and intellectual develop- 
ment. Their destruction involved a sum of 
misery and relapse which made their creation 
rather a curse than a blessing. Force was the 
factor in the government of the world when 
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Christ vfM born, and foroe nvas the souroe and 
exercise of authority both by Church and State 
when Columbus sailed from Palos. The Wise 
Men traveled from the East toward the West 
under the guidance of the Star of Bethlehem. 
The spirit of the equality of all men before Qod 
and the law moved westward from Calvary, with 
its revolutionary influence upon old institutions^ 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Columbus carried it 
westward across the seas. The emigrants from 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, from 
Germany and Holland, from Sweden and Den- 
mark, from France and Italy, from Spain and 
Portugal, under its guidance and inspiration, 
moved West, and again West, building states and 
founding cities until the Pacific limited their 
march. The exhibition of arts and sciences, of 
industries and inventions, of education and civil- 
ization, which the Eepublic of the United States 
will here present, and to which, through its 
Chief Mairistrate, it invites all nations, condenses 
and displays the flower and fruitage of this 
transcendent miracle. 

The anarchy and chaos which followed the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire necessarily 
produced the feudal system. The people, pre- 
fering slavery to annihilation by robber chiefs, 
became the vassals of territorial lords. The 
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reign of physical force is one of perpetual strug- 
gle for the mastery. Power which rests upon 
the sword neither shares nor limits its authority. 
The king destroyed the lords^ and the monarchy 
succeeded feudalism. Neither of these institu- 
tions considered or consulted the people. They 
had no part^ but to suffer or die in this mighty 
strife of masters for the mastery. But the 
throne, by its broader view and greater resources, 
made possible the construction of the highways 
of freedom. Under its banner races could unite, 
and petty principalities be merged, law substi- 
tuted for brute force, and right for might. It 
founded and endowed universities, and encour- 
aged commerce. It conceded no political privi- 
leges, but unconsciously prepared its subjects to 
demand them. 

Absolutism in the state, and intolerance in the 
Church, shackled popular unrest and imprisoned 
thought and enterprise in the fifteenth century. 
The divine right of kings stamped out the faint- 
est glimmer of revolt against tyranny, and the 
problems of science, whether of the skies or of 
the earth, whether of astronomy or geography, 
were solved or submerged by ecclesiastical de- 
crees. The dungeon was ready for the philoso- 
pher who proclaimed the truths of the solar sys- 
X^ax, or the navigator who would prove the 
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sphericity of the earth. An English Gladstone, 
or a French Gambetta, or a German Bismarck, 
or an Italian Garibaldi, or a Spanish Castelar, 
would have been thought a monster; and his 
death at the stake, or on the scaffold, and under 
the anathemas of the Cburch, would have received 
the praise and approval of kings and nobles^ of 
priests and peoples. Baason had no seat in 
spiritual or temporal realms. Punishment was 
the incentive to patriotism, and piety was held 
possible by torture. Confessions of faith ex- 
torted from the writhing victim on the rack were 
believed efficacious in saving his soul from fires 
eternal beyond the grave. For all that human- 
ity to-day cherishes as its best heritage and 
cboicebt gifts, there was neither thought nor 
hope. 

Fifty years before Columbus sailed from Palos, 
Gutenberg and Faust had forged the hammer 
which was to break the bonds of superstition, 
and open the prison doors of the mind. They 
had invented the printing press and movable 
types. The prior adoption of a cheap process 
for tlie manufacture of paper at once utilized the 
press. Its first service, like all its succeeding 
efforts, was for the people. The universities 
and the schoolmen, the privileged and the 
learned few of that age, were longing for the 
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revelation and preservation of the olassio treas* 
ures of antiquity, bidden and yet insecure, in 
monastic cells and libraries. But tbe first-born 
of tbe marvelous creation of tbese primitive 
printers of Mayence was tbe printed Bible. Tbe 
priceless contributions of Greece and Eome to 
tbe intellectual training and development of tbe 
modern world came afterward, tbrougb tbe same 
wondrous machine. The force, however, which 
made possible America, and its reflex influence 
upon Europe, wus the open Bible by the family 
fireside. And yet neither the enlightenment of 
the new learning, nor the dynamic power of the 
spiritual awakening, could break through the 
crust of caste which had been forming for cen- 
turies. Church and state had so firmly and dex- 
terously interwoven the bars of privilege and 
authority that liberty was impossible from 
within. Its piercing light and fervent heat 
must penetrate from without. 

Civil and religious freedom are founded upon 
the indivdual and his independence, his worth, 
his rights, and his equal status and opportunity. 
For his planting and development a new land 
must be found, where, with limitless areas for 
expansion, the avenues of progress would have 
no bars of custom or heredity, of social orders or 
privileged classes. The time bad come for the 
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«manoipation of the mind and 8oaI of 

The ^faotora wanting for its f ulfiUment were the 

new world and its disooverer. 

God alwi^B has in training some oommanding 
genius for the control of great crises in the 
afFairs of nations and peoples. The number of 
these leaders is less than the centuries^ but their 
lives are the history of human progress. Though 
Caesar and Charlemagne, and Hildebrand and 
Luther, and William the Conqueror and Oliver 
Cromwell, and all the epoch makers prepared 
Europe for the event, and contributed to the 
result, the lights which illumine our firmament 
to-day are Columbus the discoverer, Washington 
the founder, and Lincoln the savior. 

Neither realism nor romance furnishes a more 
striking and picturesque figure than that of 
Christopher Columbus. The mystery about his 
origin heightens the charm of his story. That 
he came from among the toilers of his time is in 
harmony with the struggles of our period. 
Forty-four authentic portraits of him have 
descended to us, and no two of them are the 
counterfeits of the same person. Each repre- 
sents a character as distinct as its canvas. 
Strenjrtb and weakness, intellectuality and 
stupidity, high moral purpose and brutal feroc- 
ity, purity and licentiousness, the dreamer and 
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the miser, the pirate and the Puritan, are the 
types from which we may select our hero. We 
dismiss the painter, and piercing with the clari- 
fied vision of the dawn of the twentieth century 
the veil of four hundred years, we construct our 
Columbus. 

The perils of the sea in his youth upon the 
rich argosies of Genoa, or in the service of the 
licensed rovers who made them their prey, had 
developed a skillful navigator and intrepid 
mariner. They had given him a glimpse of the 
possibilities of the unknown beyond the high- 
ways of travel, which roused an unquenchable 
thirst for adventure and research. The study of 
the narratives of previous explorers, and diligent 
questionings of the daring spirits who had ven- 
tured far toward the fabled West, gradually 
evolved a theory, which became in his mind so 
fixed a fact, that he could inspire others with 
bis own passionate beliefs. The words "that is 
a lie, " written by him on the margin of nearly 
every page of a volume of the travels of Marco 
Polo, which is still to be found in a Genoese 
librar^^ illustrate the skepticism of his begin- 
ning, and the first vision of the New World the 
fulfillment of his faith. 

To secure the means to test the truth of his 
speculations, this poor and unknown dreamer 
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must win the support of kin^cB ftnd overoome the 
hostility of the Church. He never doubted his 
ability to do both, though he knew of no man 
living who was so great in power, or lineage, or 
learning that he could accomplish either. Un- 
aided and alone he succeeded in arousing the jeal- 
ousies of sovereigns, and dividing the councils of 
the ecclesiastics. "I will command yoar fleet 
and discover for you new realms, but only on 
condition that you confer on me hereditary nobil- 
ity, the Admirality of the Ocean and the Yice- 
Boyalty, and one-tenth of the revenues of the 
New World, " were his haughty terms to King 
John of Portugal. After ten years of disappoint- 
ment and poverty, subsisting most of the time 
upon the charity of the enlightened monk of the 
Convent of Eabida, who was his unfaltering 
friend, he stood before the throne of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and rising to imperial dignity in 
his rage, embodied the same royal conditions in 
his petition. The capture of Granada, the ex- 
pulsion of Islam from Europe, and the triumph 
of the Cross aroused the admiration and devotion 
of Christendom. But this proud beggar, hold- 
ing in his grasp the potential promise, and 
dominion of El Dorado and Cathay, divided with 
the Moslem surrender the attention of sovereigns 
and of bishops. France and England indicated 
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a desire to hear his theories and see his maps 
while he was still a suppliant at the gates of the 
camp of Castile and Aragon, the sport of its 
courtiers and the scoff of its confessors. His 
unshakable faith that Christopher Columbus was 
commissioned from heaven, by his name and by 
Divine command, to carry ''Christ across the 
sea" to new continents and pagan peoples, lifted 
him so far above the discouragements of an empty 
purse and a contemptuous court that he was 
proof against the rebuffs of fortune or of friends. 
To conquer the prejudices of the clergy, to win 
the approval and financial support of the state, to 
venture upon that unknown ocean, which, ac- 
cording to the beliefs of the age, was peopled 
with demons and savage beasts of frightful shape, 
and from which there was no possibility of re- 
turn, required the zeal of Peter the Hermit, the 
chivalric courage of the Cid, and the imagination 
of Dante. Columbus belonged to that high order 
of cranks who confidently walk where "angels 
fear to tread," and often become the benefactors 
of their country or their kind. 

It was a happ3^ omen of the position which 
woman was to hold in America, that the only 
person who comprehended the majestic scope of 
his plans, and the invincible quality of his 
genius, was the able and gracious Queen of Cas- 
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tile. Isabella alone of all the dignitarities of 
that age sbares with Columbus tbe bonors of bis 
great acbieveineDt. Sbe arrayed ber kingdom 
and ber private fortune bebiud tbe entbusiasm 
of tbis mystic mariner, and posterity pays bom- 
age to ber wisdom and faitb. 

Tbe overtbrow of tbe Mobammedan power in 
Spain would bave been a forgotten scene, in one 
of the innumerable acts in tbe grand drama of 
history, bad not Isabella conferred immortality 
upon herself, her husband, and tbeir dual crown 
by ber recognition of Columbus. The devout 
spirit of tbe queen and the bigb purpose of the 
explorer inspired the voyage, subdued the 
mutinous crew, and prevailed over the raging 
storms. They covered with the divine radiance 
of religion and humanity the degrading search 
for gold, and the horrors of its quest, which 
filled the first century of conquest with every 
form of lust and greed. 

The mighty soul of the great admiral was un- 
daunted by the ingratitude of princes and the 
hostility of the people, by imprisonment and 
neglect. He died as he was securing the means 
and preparing a campaign for the rescue of tbe 
Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem from the infidel. 
He did not know what time has revealed, that 
^bile tbe mission of tbe Crusaders, of Godfrey of 
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Bouillon and Bichard of the Lion Hearty was a 
bloody and fruitless romance, the discovery of 
America was the salvation of the world. The one 
was the symbol, the other the spirit; the one 
death, the other life. The tomb of the Savior 
was a narrow and empty vault, precious only for 
its memories of the supreme tragedy of the cen- 
turies, but the new continent was to be the home 
and temple of the living God 

The rulers of the Old World began with parti- 
tioning the New. To them the discovery was 
expansion of Empire, and grandeur to the throne. 
Vast territories, whose properties and possibili- 
ties were little understood, and whose extent was 
greater than the kingdoms of the sovereigns, 
were the gifts to court favorites, and the prizes 
of royal approval. But individual intelligence 
and independent conscience found here haven 
and refuge. They were the passengers upon the 
caravels of Columbus and he was unconsciously 
making for the port of civil and religious liberty. 
Thinkers who belieyed men capable of higher 
destinies and larger reponsibilities, and pious 
people who preferred the Bible to that union of 
Church and state where each serves the other for 
the temporal benefit of both, fled to these distant 
and hospitable lands from intolerable and hope- 
less oppression at home. It required three hun« 
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dred years for the people thus happily aittiated 
to uuderstaud tbeir own powers and resources, 
and to break bonds which were still reverenced 
or loved, no matter how deeply they wounded or 
how hard they galled. 

The nations of Europe were so completely ab- 
sorbed in dynastic difficulties and devastating 
wars, with diplomacy and ambitions, that if they 
heard of they did not heed the growing demo- 
cratic spirit and intelligence in their American 
Colonies. To them these provinces were sources 
of revenue, and they never dreamed that they 
were also schools of liberty. That it exhausted 
three centuries under the most favorable condi- 
tions for the evolution of freedom on this conti- 
nent, demonstrates the tremendous strength of 
custom and heredity when sanctioned and sanc- 
tified by religion. The very chains which fet- 
tered became inextricably interwoven with the 
habits of life, the associations of childhood, the 
tenderest ties of the family, and the sacred offices 
of the Church from the cradle to the grave. It 
clearly proves that if the people of the Old World 
and tbeir descendants had not possessed the op- 
portunities afforded by the New for their emanci- 
pntion, and mankind had never experienced and 
learned the American example, instead of living 
in the light and glory of nineteenth century con- 
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ditions they would still be struggling with 
madiseval problems. 

The northern continent was divided between 
England^ France^ and Spain, and the southern 
between Spain and Portugal. France, wanting 
the capacity for colonization, which still char- 
acterizes her, gave up her western possessions 
and left the English, who have the genius of 
universal empire, masters of ^ North America. 
The development of the experiment in the 
English domain makes this day memorable. It 
is due to the wisdom and courage, the faith and 
virtue of the inhabitants of this territory, that 
government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people was inaugurated, and has become a 
triumphant success. The Puritan settled in 
New England and the Cavalier in the South. 
They represented the opposites of spiritual and 
temporal life and opinions. The processes of 
liberty liberalized the one and elevated the other. 
Washington and Adams were the new types. 
Their union in a common cause gave the world a 
republic both stable and free. It possessed con- 
servatism without bigotry, and liberty without 
license. It founded institutions strong enough 
to resist revolution, and elastic enough for in- 
definite expansion to meet the requirements in 
government of Qv^r-enlarging areas of popul^- 
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tion, and the needs of progress and growth. It 
was nurtured by tbe toleration and patriotism 
which bound together in a common cause tbe 
Puritans of New England and the Catholics of 
Maryland, tbe Dutch Reformers of New York and 
the Huguenots of Soutb Carolina, the Quakers 
and Lutherans of Pennsylvania, and tbe Episcopa- 
lians, Metbodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
religionists of all and opposite opinions in the 
other Colonies. 

Tbe Mayflower, with the Pilgrims, and a 
Dutch ship laden with African slaves, were on 
tbe ocean at tlie same time, tbe one sailing for 
Massachusetts, and tbe other for Virginia. This 
company of saints, and first cargo of slaves, 
represented the forces which were to peril and 
rescue free government. The slaver was tbe pro- 
duct of the commercial spirit of Great Britain 
and tbe greed of the times to stimulate produc- 
tion in the Colonies. The men who wrote in the 
cabin of tlie Mayflower the first charter of free- 
dom, a government of just and equal laws, were 
a little band of protestants against every form of 
injustice and tyranny. The leaven of their 
principles made possible the Declaration of In- 
dependence, liberated the slaves, and founded the 
free commonwealths which form the Republic of 
tbe United States. 
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Platforms of principles, by petition or protest 
or statement, have been as frequent as revolts 
against established authority. They are a part 
of the political literature of all nations. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed at Phil- 
adelphia, July Fourth, 1776, is the only one of 
them which arrested the attention of the world 
when it was published, and has held its undi- 
vided interest ever since. The vocabulary of the 
equality of man had been in familiar use by 
philosophers and statesmen for ages. It ex- 
pressed noble sentiments, but their application 
was limited to classes or conditions. The masses 
cared little for them nor remembered them long. 
Jefferson's superb crystallization of the popular 
opinion, that '"all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," had its 
force and effect in being the deliberate utterance 
of the people. It swept away in a single sen- 
tence kings and nobles, peers and prelates. It 
was Magna Charta and the Petition of Eights, 
planted in the virgin soil of the American wilder- 
ness, and bearing richer and riper fruit. Under 
its vitalizing influence upon the individual, the 
farmer left his plow in the furrow, the lawyer 
his books and briefs, the merchant his shop^ and 
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the workman his beDoh, to ODlist in the patriot 
army. They were fighting for themselYes and 
their children. They embodied the idea in their 
Constitution in the immortal words with whioh 
tbat great instrument of liberty and order began : 
"We, the people of the United States^ do 
ordain." 

The scope and limitations of this idea of free- 
dom have neither been misinterpreted nor mis- 
understood. The laws of nature, in their 
application to the rise and recognition of men 
according to their mental, moral, spiritual and 
physical endowments, are left undisturbed. But 
the accident of birth gives no rank and confers 
no privilege. Equal rights and common oppor- 
tunity for all have been the spurs of ambition 
and the motors of progress. They have estab- 
lished the common scbools, and built the public 
libraries. A sovereign people have learned and 
enforced the lesson of free education. The prac- 
tice of government is itself a liberal education. 
People who make their own laws need no law- 
givers. After a century of successful trial, the 
system has passed the period of experiment, and 
its demonstrated permanency and power are 
revolutionizing the governments of the world. 
It has raised the largest armies of modern times 
for self-preservation^ and at the successful ter* 
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mination of tbe war returned the soldiers to the 
pursuits of peace. It has so adjusted itself to 
the pride and patriotism of the defeated that 
they vie with the victors in their support of and 
enthusiasm for the old flag and our common 
country. Imported anarchists have preached 
their baleful doctrines, but have made no con- 
verts. They have tried to inaugurate a reign of 
terror under the banner of the violent seizure 
and distribution of property, only to be defeated, 
imprisoned, and executed by the law made by 
the people and enforced by juries selected from 
the people, and judges and prosecuting officers 
elected by the people. Socialism finds disciples 
only among those who were its votaries before 
they were forced to fly from their native land^ 
but it does not take root upon American soil. 
The state neither supports nor permits taxation 
to maintain the Church. The citizen can worship 
God according to his belief and conscience^ or 
he may neither reverence nor recognize the 
Almight3'. And yet religion has flourished, 
churches abound, the ministry is sustained, and 
millions of dollars are contributed annually for 
the evangelization of the world. The United 
States is a Christian country, and a living and 
practical Christianity is the characteristic of its 
people. 
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Benjamin Franklin, philosopher and patriot, 
amused the jaded courtiers of Louis XVL by his 
talks about liberty^ and entertained the scientists 
of France by bricging lightning from the clouds. 
In the reckoning of time, the period from 
Franklin to Morse and from Morse to Edison is 
but a span, and yet it marks a material develop- 
ment as marvelous a3 it has been beneficent. The 
world has been brought into contact and sym- 
pathy. The electric current thrills and unifies 
the people of the globe. Power and production, 
highways aud transports have been so multiplied 
and improved by inventive genius that within 
the century of our Independence sixty-four mil- 
lions of people have happy homes and improved 
conditions within our borders. "We have accum- 
ulated wealth far beyond the visions of the 
Cathay of Columbus, or the El Dorado of De 
Soto. But the farmers and freeholders, the 
savings-banks and shops, illustrate its universal 
distribution The majority are its possessors and 
administrators. In housing and living, in the 
elements which make the toiler a self-respecting 
and respected citizen, in avenues of hope and 
ambition for children, in all that gives broader 
scope and keener pleasure to existence, the 
people of this Republic enjoy advantages far be- 
yond those of other lands. The unequaled and 
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phenomenal progress of the country has opened 
wonderful opportunities for making fortunes, 
and stimulated to madness the desire and rush 
for the accumulation of money. Material pros- 
perity has not debased literature nor debauched 
the press ; it has neither paralyzed nor repressed 
intellectual activity. American science and let- 
ters have received rank and recognition in the 
older centers of learning. The demand for 
higher education has so taxed the resources of 
the ancient universities as to compel the founda- 
tion and liberal endowment of colleges all over 
the Union. Journals, remarkable for their 
ability, independence, and power, find their 
strength, not in the patronage of government, or 
the subsidies of wealth, but in the support of a 
nation of newspaper readers. The humblest and 
poorest person has, in periodicals whose price is 
counted in pennies, a library larger, fuller, and 
more varied than was within the reach of the rich 
in the time of Columbus. 

The sum of human happiness has been infi- 
nitely increased by the millions from the Old 
World who have improved their conditions in 
the New, and the returning tide of lesson and 
experience has incalculably enriched the Father- 
lands. The divine right of kings has taken its 
place with the instruments of mediaeval torture 
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among the ouriosities of the antiquary. Only 
the shadow of kingly authority stands between 
the goyemment of themselYes, by themselves^ 
and the people of Norway and Sweden. The 
union in one Empire of the states of Germany is 
the symbol of Teutonic power and the hope of 
German liberalism. The petty despotisms of 
Italy have been merged into a nationality which 
has centralized its authority in its ancient capi- 
tol on the hills of Rome. France was rudely 
roused from the sullen 'submission of centuries 
to intolerable tyranny by her soldiers returning 
from service in the American revolution. The 
wild orgies of the Reign of Terror were the re- 
venges and excesses of a people who had dis- 
covered their power, but were not prepared for 
its beneficent use. She fied from herself into 
the arms of Napoleon. He too was a product of 
the American experiment. He played with kings 
as with toys, and educated France for liberty. 
In the processes of ber evolution from darkness 
to light, she tried Bourbon, and Orleanist, and 
the third Napoleon, and cast them aside. Now 
in the fullness of time, and through the training 
in the school of hardest experience, the French 
people have reared and enjoy a permanent Re- 
public. England of the Mayflower and of James 
II., England of George III. and of Lord North, 
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has enlarged suffrage and is to-day animated and 
goyerned by the democratic spirit. She has 
her throne, admirably occupied bj' one of the 
\eisest of sovereigns and best of women, but it 
would not survive one dissolute and unworthy 
successor. She has her hereditary Peers, but 
the House of Lords will be brushed aside the 
moment it resists the will of the people. 

The time has arrived for both a closer union 
and greater distance between the Old World and 
the New. The former indiscriminate welcome 
to our prairies, and the present invitation to 
these palaces of art and industry, mark the pass- 
ing period. Un watched and unhealthy immi- 
gration can no longer be permitted to our shores. 
We must have a national quarantine against 
disease, pauperism, and crime. We do not want 
candidates for our hospitals, our poorhouses, or 
our jails. We cannot admit those who come to 
undermine our institutions or subvert our laws. 
But we will gladly throw wide our gates for, and 
receive, with open arms, those who by intelli- 
gence and virtue, by thrift and loyalty, are 
worthy of receiving the equal advantages of the 
priceless gift of American citizenship. The spirit 
and object of this exhibition are peace and kin- 
ship. 

Three millions of Qermans, who are among the 
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best citizeDB of the Republic, send greeting to 
the Fatherland, their pride in its glorious his- 
tory, its ripe literature, its traditions and asso- 
ciations. Irish, equal in number to those who 
Btill remain upon the Emerald Isle, "who have 
illustrated their devotion to their adopted country 
on many a battlefield, fighting for the Union and 
its perpetuity, have rather intensified than di- 
minished their love for the land of the shamrock, 
and their sympathy with the aspirations of their 
brethen at home. The Italian, the Spaniard, 
and the Frenchman, the Norwegian, the Swede, 
and the Dane, the English, the Scotch, and the 
Welsh, are none the less lo3'al and devoted 
Americans because in this congress of their kin 
the tendrils of affection draw them closer to the 
hills and valleys, the legends and the loves asso- 
ciated with their youth. 

Edmund Burke, speaking in the British Par- 
liament with prophetic voice, said : "A great 
revolution has happened — a revolution made, not 
by chopping and changing of power in any of 
the existing states, but by the appearance of a 
new state, of a new species, in a new part of the 
globe. It has made as great a change in all the 
relations and balances and gravitations of power 
as the appearance of a new planet would in the 
system of a solar world." Thus was the hamil- 
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iation of our sucoessful reyolt tempered to the 
ZQotherland by pride in the state created by her 
children. If we claim heritage in Bacon^ Sbake- 
speare^ and* Milton^ we also acknowledge thnt it 
was for liberties guaranteed Englishmen by 
sacred charters our fathers triumphantly fought. 
While wisely rejecting throne and caste and 
privilege and an established church in their 
new-bom state, they adopted the substance of 
English liberty and the body of English law. 
Closer relations with England than with other 
lands, and a common language rendering easy 
interchanges of critcisms and epithet, sometimes 
irritate and offend, but the heart of republican 
America beats with responsive pulsations to the 
hopes and aspirations of the people of Great 
Britain. 

The grandeur and beauty of this spectacle are 
the eloquent witnesses of peace and progress. 
The Parthenon and the cathedral exhausted the 
genius of the ancient, and the skill of the mediseval 
architects, in housing the statue or spirit of 
Peity. In their ruins or their antiquity they are 
mute protests against the merciless enmity of 
nations, which forced art to flee to the altar for 
protection. The United States welcome the sis- 
ter republics of the southern and northern conti- 
nents, and the nations and peoples of Europe and 
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Asia, of Africa and Aastralia^ with the products 
of their lands^ of their skill, and of their indus- 
try, to this city of yesterday, yet clothed with 
royal splendor as the Queen of the Great 
Lakes. 

The artists and architects of tbe country hare 
been bidden to design and erect the buildings 
which sball fitly illustrate the height of our civil- 
ization and the breadth of our hospitality. The 
peace of tbe world permits and protects their 
efforts in utilizing their powers for man's tem- 
poral welfare. Tbe result is this Park of Palaces. 
The originality and boldness of their concep- 
tions, and tbe magnitude and harmony of their 
creations, are the contributions of America to the 
oldest of tbe arts and tbe cordial bidding of 
America to tbe peoples of tbe earth to come and 
bring tbe fruitage of their age to tbe bound- 
less opportunties of this unparalleled exhibi- 
tion. 

If interest in the affairs of this world is vouch- 
safed to those who have gone before, the spirit 
of Columbus hovers over us to-day. Only by 
celestial intelligence can it grasp the full signifi- 
cance of this spectacle and ceremonial. 

From the first century to the fifteenth counts 
for little in the history of progress, but in tbe 
period between the fifteenth and the twentieth 
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are crowded the romance and reality of human 
deyelopment. Life has been prolonged^ and its 
enjoyment intensified. The powers of the air 
and the water, the resistless force of the ele- 
mentSy which in the time of the discoverer were 
the visible terrors of tbe wrath of God, have been 
subdued to the service of man. Art and luxuries 
which could be possessed and enjoyed only by 
the rich and noble, the works of genius which 
were read and understood only by the learned 
few, domestic comforts and surroundings beyond 
the reach of lord or bishop, now adorn and illu- 
minate the homes of our citizens. Serfs are sov- 
ereigns and the people are kings. The trophies 
and splendors of their reign are commonwealths, 
rich in every attribute of the great states, and 
united in a Republic whose power and prosper* 
ity, and liberty and enlightenment, are the won- 
der and admiration of the world. 

All hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero, 
and apostle. We here, of every race and coun- 
try, recognize the horizon which bounded his 
vision and the infinite scope of his genius. The 
voice of gratitude and praise for all the blessings 
which have been showered upon mankind by his 
adventure is limited to no language, but is uttered 
in every tongue. Neither marble nor brass can 
fitly form his statue. Continents are his monu- 
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rnent^ and unnumbered millionB, present and to 
eome» who enjoy in their liberties and happiness 
the fmits of his faith, will rererently guard and 
preeerre, from century to century, his name and 
fame. 



THE END. 
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A GBEETING. 

Written upon the oooasion of Dr. Depew's re- 
turn from Europe in 1894. 

Hurrah, oh, hurrah I 

Unlimber your jaw 
And take up the hearty refrain ; 

For with chestnuts to roast 

That will fit any toast. 
Our Chaunoey is with us again I 

Akomtmous. 



An Unusual Husband 

By CHAND05 FULTON 

Vedy's Popular Library, doth, f LOO ; Paper, 25 oents 



On the woof of a very dramatic story of a dual marital life > 
Mr. Chandos Fulton has embroidered an interesting experience 
in materialization — the most advanced development of later-day 
spiritualism, and has produced a very reada^-le story of con- 
temporaneous metropolitan life. The characters are drawn with 
a free hand, and the action of the story is brisk and interesting. 
The spiritualistic episode is novel and interesting alike to skeptics 
and converts. The novel should, and doubtless will, have a large 
circulation. — Leslie s Weekly^ 

The hero leads a double life. He is John Boyd, with a wife 
in New York, and James Boyle, with another wife in Boston.— 
Spirit of the Times, 

Boyle is extricated by marrying a certain Jack. — The Mirror^ 
St. Louis. 

A spiritualistic atmosphere is wrought into the story, which 
*s entertainingly written. — Dramatic Mirror. 

A tale of a female spiritualist, who believes herself to be 
married to what she terms her "spirit affinity." — San Francisco 
NewS'Letter. 

A peculiar story of a widow, who was an enthusiastic spirit- 
ualist, who loved and constantly communed with her spirit hus- 
band, the mystery of which is explained during the progress of 
the story,— Philadelphia Times. 

Mr. Fulton is an expert in spiritualism, and uses his experi- 
ences to expose some bogus manifestations and to develop his . 
curious plot — Author* s League, 

The hero leads a double life. — Boston Ideal, 
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PAOLA CORLETIl, 

THE FAIR ITALIAN- 

By ALICE HOWARD HILTON^ 

Author of «« A Blonde Creole/* 
Neely*s Popular Library, paper 2$c. 

This is a charming romance of life in Italy 
and Ni w Orleans — of a pretty Italian m lid, 
daughter of a Neapolitan nobleman, who elopes 
with the lover of her choice, a poor musician, 
and being hounded by the emissaries of a disap- 
pointed suitor, in conjunction with her angry 
father, they start for America, settling in the 
famous French Quarter of New Orleans. 

The story is sweet and pure, and full of ex- 
ceeding pathos — the descriptive bits of old New 
Orleans, with its Jackson Square and St. Louis 
Cathedral, opposite, are clever pictures of the 
Creole City of the past. Since Cable has ceased 
his admirable novels of these interesting people, 
the public will undoubtedly welcome an addition 
to Creole literature from the pen of one sc* 
thoroughly conversant with the subject as Mrs^ 
Hilton. 
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FUNNIEST 

OF 

BOOKS. 

"It will cure the Hum 
qaicker than the doctor and 
at half the price."— A'.nf 

Vari litratd. 

Over 500 Pages. 
Pully Illustrated. 



J Cloth, $i.so ; Paper, goe. 



LAUQH AND GROW FAT. 

A collecticn of the beat writings of this great author, moft 
profusely illiistra.ted, nith over 500 pages. It is the funniest tA 
books. Bill Nye needs no introduction. The mention of th* 
book is enough. 

" I have passed through an earthquake and an Indian out- 
break, but I would rather ride an earthquake without saddle 01 
bridle, than to bestride a successful broncho eruption." — Bill Nye, 

UAge brings caution and a lot of shop-worn experience; 
tsed at the highest market pi ice. Time brings vain to- 
(lets and wisdom teeth that can be left in a glass of water ovof 

■PASU raox THE FEB OF BILL HTE. 192 PAGES. FAFZB, Ita 
VITAHDHUWS. BT B7I AlTD SILST. PA7ZE,26* 
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The Honor of a Princess* 



By F. KIMBALL SCRIBNER. 

N«ely*s Prismstlc Library. 

Gikiop,SOc 



A new novel, "The Honor of a Princess/' by' 
a new writer, F. Kimball Scribner, has easil)! 
won the approbation of the lovers of romance, 
dealing as it does with the adventures of two 
Englishmen during the latter years of the reig^ 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

From first to last the story is filled with ac- 
tion. Falling under the displeasure of the Virgin 
Queen. Harold Martant, an English Catholic, 
makes his escape to France, accompanied by an 
old retainer of his House, a veteran of the days 
of Drake and Frobisher. On the advice of a 
certain Captain Von Francius, a former leader 
of a Free Company, the refugees accompany him 
to Schleswig and enter the service of the young 
king of that country, whose title to the throne 
is disputed by a nobleman of the kingdom. 

The story, which is charmingly told in the 
simple language of a soldier of the period, treats 
of the adventures of Martant and his compan- 
ions while in the service of the Royal House of 
Schleswig. Though a new writer, the author's 
name is not unknown to the literary world, he 
being a member of the well-known family o£ 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. 

F«r tale everywhere, or eent poet-paid on receipt of price. 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
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RACHEL DENE, 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
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■*1lM ClurUtaa," "TIib Bhadow at tbs Bwanl," "and and the Ha 

Cloth, ti,ts > paper, isc, 
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OUdBMll Trllmiia " This is a Eood slory." 

BMkjT nDDNtaln M«w« "'Rachel Dene,' by Robert Buchaoui iioneof Mib 
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OOHBercUI " An excellent story, full of stri-ng: points, IjolTi construct 
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The Gates of Dawn. 

By FERQUS HUME, 

Amthar of "Kyitery ol t Huuom Citi," "HUM UephUtopbetci," etc, • 
Cloth, $1.35; paper, asc. 

•Ui Idbraiy "A remarkably versatile and Ingenious romance, teplete with vtvU 

Saib'llle Banner "A well-airanged plot, and (be interest of the ilory ii -wel 

Mr. Huine has built around a group of interesting characters a story of tb 
did order of plot and counterplot, where there is myslerv surrounding the hert 
fee's birth— a wealthy man, in disguise, meets and loves her—a wicked female vl 
tain brings danger to the course oftlielr true love— agood friend aids them In thd 
hour of need, and all ends welL The people who mSieup this story are "A da 
tor addicted to opium, a pair of gypsies, a recluse lady.a lovely huntress, and 
j^rting parson," besides the hero, a lord af high oeBTee, Pete, a fox terrier, an^ 
There is a mysterious hatching of plots amoi^ the gypsies, aa 
ing. The parson is a "simple, kindly old fellow, given lostron 
1 Bluster." There is a great house with a witch, who holds nighll 
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Thomas B. Connery's Novels. 

From many flattering press notices those 
given below will indicate the favor with which 
Mr. Connery's writings are received by the 
public : 

•• All the Dog's Fault is a capital book to pass away an hotit 
•rtwo, full of incident, love, and humor. The author has long 
been known as a substantial figure in New York banking circles, 
and occup.ed a prominent position in politics during the Garfield' 
Arthur dynasty, his name being mixed with the Conkling im 
broglio at tne time the Empire State senators withdrew so dra- 
matically from the United States Senate. Mr. Connery has given 
US a delightful romance, which will be read with pleasure by all 
those who desire to be entertained without the necessity of hav- 
ing some musty logic generated for the reformation ol the world 
thrust down their unwilling throats. He writes to amuse, and 
certainly fulals his mission to the Queen's taste," 

"Black Friday : A Sfory of Love and SpEcyLATiON, by 
Thos. B. Connery. When a man as prominent as Thos. B. Con« 
nery has shown himself in the financial world takes up the pen to 
write a romance of love and speculation under such a significant 
title as * Black Fdday,' we have a right to expect something out 
of the beaten track. Nor does the book bring disipoointment 
It is fresh and vigorous. The financier wields a trenchant pen. 
His pictures are excellent, and the love passages worthy of com- 
mendation. Some men excel in one field, but Mr. Connery bidi 
fair to make a name for himself in literature as well as among 
the bulls and bears of Wall Street" 

••That Noble Mexican, Mr. Connery's latest book, eveo 
•Kcels the preceding volumes m interest and must adc* to UU 
Slready enviable reputation." 
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ward S. Van Zile. 




Mr. Van Zile's novels are a boon to those 
readers who delight in fresh fields, stirring scenes 
and crisp dialogue. He has already won a place 
among the leading American authors of the day. 
Newspaper criticism of this work has been 
almost unanimously favorable, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending his books to those 
In search of clean, yet stirring literature. Mr. 
Van Zile is also a versatile and pleasing poet, and 
his latest book, "The Dreamers," is one of the 
most artistic volumes published this season. 
Mr. Van Zile's poems cover a wide range of 
topics and bear the imprint of an assured literary 
touch. Their popularity has been established 

by the reception with which they have met upon 

« 

their appearance in magazines and weeklies, 

£U£ BSEAMEB8, and Other Poems. Cloth, $L25. 
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nONTRESOR, 

An English-American LoYc-Stoiy. 

By •• LOOTA.** 
Neely^s Prismatic Library. 

oat topt 80C. 

In '^Montresor** we have a readable little 
rolume, airily written, and dealing with the fan* 
cies of the heart Our author introduces us to 
charming society, and we follow the fortunes of 
the heroine with more than passing interest. 
•• Montresor " is hardly in the line of sensational 
novels, but one finds running through the story 
a most delightful vein of love, and the conclusion 
reached is so pleasant that we close the book 
with the sensation of having been very pleasant- 
ly entertained. The author's views upon divorce 
are in line with the ideas of those who have most 
seriously pondered upon this grave question. 
* Montresor " is a book that can be safely placed 
m the hands of the most exacting, which is mora 
than can be said of most new novels. 
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